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THOMAS FRANCIS MAIN. 


Thomas F. Main, of New York, who was elected Honorary President of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association in 1912, at the Denver meeting, died April 
27, 1917, Of pneumonia, at St. Mary’s Hospital, Orange, N. J. He was 
born in Greenwich, England, May 9, 1849, and came to the United States 
in early youth. He entered the drug business and matriculated as a student 
of the New York College of Pharmacy while employed in the retail department of 
Tarrant & Co., graduating with the class of 1871. After graduation he continued 
as head of the retail department of the above-named company and organized its 
pharmaceutical laboratory. In 1876 he bought an interest in a pharmacy located 
at New Britain, Conn. In 1878 he acquired an interest in Tarrant & Co., be- 
coming also the general superintendent and later president and treasurer. On 
account of the wholesale and manufacturing interests of this company, Mr. Main 
identified himself with the National Wholesale Druggists’ Association, in which he 
took a very active part up to the time of his demise. During the many years of his 
connection with that association, he served this body in many capacities, being 
honored also with the presidency in 1894. 

Soon after graduation from the New York College of Pharmcay, he helped to 
organize the Alumni Association and served as its president, and for many years 
was treasurer of the organization. Asa delegate from this body Mr. Main attended 
the Cleveland meeting of the American Pharmaceutical Association, in 1872, and 
became a member of the Association at that time. During all these years he has 
been a faithful and loyal member, not only recognizing that the American Phar- 
maceutical Association stands for the highest ideals in pharmacy but exerting every 
effort in its welfare and promotion. It was in recognition of his work that he was 
unanimously elected Honorary President of the Association. He early recognized 
the mutuality of interests between the associations that he was so deeply interested 
in, and, in speaking before the American Pharmaceutical Association as a delegate 
from the National Wholesale Druggists’ Association in 1886, emphasizing this 
point, he said, ““As you are well aware, between individual members of both asso- 
ciations, there exists certain intimate relations and there seems to me to be no 
reason why the relations between the two associations should not be very fraternal 


and close, inasmuch as I find in the articles of your constitution that one of your 
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principal aims is to regulate the drug markets, prevent the importation of poor 
drugs, and expose sophistication and adulteration. On these grounds both of these 
associations can join hands.”’ 

Mr. Main was at the time of his demise secretary of the New York College of 
Pharmacy and also honorary president. Mr. Main was a bachelor; a sister died 
several years ago, and his only relatives in this country are two nephews. 

In the American Pharmaceutical Association, he always occupied a_ place 
on important committees. He was a broad-gauged man of business, whose 
extended experience and sound judgment was ever at the command of his friends 
and the organizations with which he was connected. He was genial and most 
courteous in his relations with his fellow-men; while strong in his opinions, he was 
always tolerant of those of others. Mr. Main rarely missed the meetings of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, was a valuable counsellor and will be missed 
not only as a friend but also as one of the most valuable members of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association E. G. E. 
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The hum of preparedness is to be heard in Indianapolis pharmaceutical circles. 

Plans for the American Pharmaceutical Association Convention August 27th to 
September rst are well under way. The camp site has been selected; the com- 
mittees are consuming extra cigars over the luncheon coffee cups, and affairs are 
taking shape. 

Indianapolis is essentially a convention city. Its hotels are plentiful, com- 
fortable, hospitable. Next August, if the committees’ hopes are realized, a record- 
breaking attendance will hear the fall of the president’s gavel at the opening session 
on the 27th. 

The pharmacist is a public service man. ‘The better the public is served the 
greater is progress served. ‘The public servant has need of enthusiasm and loyalty. 
He must be ready to “do his bit” in advance of the demand of progress; he must 
be prepared in mind and heart for action and accomplishment. The parent phar- 
maceutical association offers potent possibilities for progress. 

Will the war scare affect the attendance? Not much! If ever there was a 
time when concerted action on the part of the thinking men of the drug world 
is necessary, now is the time. 

The Indianapolis convention spells opportunity, but it must be met from the 
front and not from the rear. ‘This year’s pharmacy problems are greater than ever 
before. It is the time for mobilization of forces, the renewal of pledges of codpera- 
tion and fellowship by which the tools of accomplishment are sharpened. 

It is not t6o early to plan to come to Indianapolis next August. ‘‘No Mean 
City” extends a cordial welcome, her gates are always open. ‘The thing to do is 
to begin right now to plan to attend the American Pharmaceutical Convention 
at Indianapolis next August. Further details will be announced later. Watch 
for them. THE Local COMMITTEE. 


























EDITORIAL 


E. G. EBERLE, Editor 253 Bourse Bidg., PHILADELPHIA 


THE PHARMACIST AND THE WAR. 


HE probable effects of the war on the pharmacist are so manifold and so far- 

reaching that it would be difficult to summarize them within the brief limits 
imposed on an editorial review. The subject is treated at some length in a special 
article by Caswell A. Mayo, which appears elsewhere in this issue. As Mr. Mayo 
points out, every individual in the United States will be affected in some way by 
our entry into the war, and almost every industry and every calling will bear its 
own special burden. In many of the industries, however, the artificial stimulus 
imparted by war will bring with it largely increased profits. The pharmacists 
have little prospect of reaping any compensating profit, but are assured of in- 
creased burdens of taxation. 

The question of whether or not the war tax known as Schedule B during the 
Spanish War will be re-enacted remains to be determined. It seems highly prob- 
able, however, that some special form of stamp tax will be imposed on proprietary 
articles of all sorts, including medicines, cosmetics and perfumery. At a recent 
meeting of the New York Pharmaceutical Conference a resolution was adopted 
requesting that if such a tax is imposed it will be imposed in cents and multiples 
thereof and not in fractions of a cent. This resolution was adopted with a view 
to the possibility of passing on the tax to the consumer, as is done quite successfully 
in Canada, and as formerly with the stamp tax on express receipts and on telephone 
messages in the United States. Indeed, wherever stamp taxes are in force they are 
almost uniformly paid by the ultimate consumer and not by the manufacturer 
or dealer. ‘This is as it should be, for taxation should always be distributed as 
nearly as possible over the entire community on the theory that the entire com- 
munity benefits by the expenditure of the money so obtained. 


The teachers in pharmacy will be much interested in the lines of activity 
proposed by Dean Wulling for the College of Pharmacy of the University of Minne- 
sota and referred to in Mr. Mayo’s article. It might be well if the American 
Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties would canvass this question with its con- 
stituents and be able to lay before the Government some concrete suggestions as to 
the best method of making use of the facilities and personnel of the colleges of 
pharmacy of the United States. 

Relative to the recognition of pharmacy and pharmacists by the Government 
in the present crisis, and thereafter, in the Army and Navy, a letter of President 
F. J. Wulling, of the American Pharmaceutical Association to the Secretary of War, 


is largely drawn upon for editorial comment. 
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Pharmacy has no adequate representation in the Army and Navy and no 
representation has been accorded it on the Council for National Defense. Medicine 
is strongly represented. Medicine is not pharmacy, nor does it include pharmacy 
as evidenced by the existence of the separate pharmaceutical profession. National 
defense without adequate pharmaceutical representation and recognition can never 
be as effective as it can be with pharmaceutical participation under proper standard 
of recognition. Medical men are not pharmacists, neither do they claim to be. 
They cannot any more give expert pharmaceutical service than pharmacists can 
give medical or surgical service. In the failure to recognize and employ the expert 
pharmaceutical services available, the country falls short in that degree. It is 
fallacious to claim that pharmaceutical service in war or peace is negligible or 
of so low a grade that it shall be a handmaiden to any other division of the 
service. 

The Council for National Defense has appointed a committee, of which the 
Secretary of War is chairman, to effect, among other things, a practical standardi- 
zation of pharmaceutical supplies. Who is as competent as a highly trained 
expert pharmacist to direct this standardization and other purely pharmaceutical 
activities? Unless this kind of work is under the direction or responsible par- 
ticipation of such a pharmacist, the country is deprived of the best kind of service 
in this field and yet it is entitled to the very best that the country affords. 

There are probably in excess of 500,000 persons engaged in pharmaceutical 
activities, and their good-will is advantageous; though this would not be withheld, 
it is reasonable to assume that proper and deserved recognition would stimulate 
and augment their help and loyal support. 

The United States has not a pharmaceutical corps for the control and direction 
of medical and pharmaceutical supplies service such as all other great countries 
except Great Britain and Russia, have. In each of these large countries a corps 
of highly trained pharmacists with commissioned rank has the medical and phar- 
maceutical supplies service in its hands. ‘The head of the service in Germany is 
of the rank of Colonel; in Japan, of the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel; in Italy and 
France, of the rank of Major-General. ‘These officers are experienced and practical 
pharmacists of high attainments and qualifications, capable of directing their 
respective service. Our own country contains many such men who are at least 
as capable, if not more so, for this kind of service as a surgeon could possibly be. 
That American pharmacy is. not represented in the country’s service in the form 
of a pharmaceutical corps composed of men equal in rank to those in the medical 
service is undoubtedly due to the fact that American pharmacy has not exerted 
that pressure for this merited recognition and opportunity to serve under its own 
responsibility and standard that it is capable of, and now that there is oppor- 


tunity for rendition of valuable service American pharmacy should receive some 
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recognition, commensurate not only with its possibilities, but with its services in 
the past. 

If the post of Chief Medical Purveyor is not already in existence, it ought to 
be created and put in charge of an expert, qualified pharmacist with administrative 
ability. Such a one should be clothed with ample authority and should be of the 
rank not lower than that of Colonel. The importance of the medical and pharma- 
ceutical supplies service can hardly be exaggerated. Our late war with Spain 
demonstrated the utter inadequacy and futility of methods then in use for the 
purchase, manufacture and distribution of pharmaceutical and medical supplies. 

Pharmacists everywhere, individually and collectively, should use their in- 
fluence with the Secretaries of War and Navy, their Congressmen and Senators, 
in gaining recognition for pharmacy. While at this writing the method of con- 
scription has not been decided upon, pharmacists should serve in capacities for 
which they are fitted by training, experience and education. E. G. E. 





THE JOURNAL AS THE POINT OF CONTACT. 


HE scope of the American Pharmaceutical Association, including as it does 

those who are interested in every branch of pharmacy, and therefore bringing 
within its membership retail pharmacists, wholesalers, manufacturers, chemists 
and teachers, is of great advantage to pharmacy, in providing a forum where these 
various interests may discuss, without prejudice, their common problems. ‘This 
same broadness of scope is also a source of weakness in that the Association’s 
efforts are spread over so large a field. 

These considerations are brought to mind in connection with the criticisms 
that have been made from time to time regarding the JOURNAL, and, while not 
desiring to offer an apology for the JOURNAL, as in my opinion it needs none, yet 
there is something to be said in reply to these strictures. It seems trite to observe 





that every member of the Association should find something in every number of 
the JOURNAL which will appeal to him as well worth while, but no member should 
expect every article in the JOURNAL to touch his special interests. The criticism 
that has been made by a few that “the JOURNAL contains very little that I can use 
in my business”’ is not borne out by fact, for a great many articles of real practical 
value have appeared in the JOURNAL from time to time, and such contributions 
are certain to appear regularly in the future; but even if this accusation were true, 
it evinces a narrowness of view-point that no thoughtful pharmacist should tolerate. 

In one of his essays, Stevenson wittily says: ‘Perpetual devotion to what a 
man calls his business is only to be sustained by perpetual neglect of many other 


things and it is not by any means certain that a man’s business is the most im- 


portant thing he has to do.”’ While admitting the urgency of provision for the 
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daily needs of life as a limitation of this altruistic doctrine, yet it is certainly the 
duty of every pharmacist to keep in touch with the phases of the development of his 
profession even where these lie considerably outside of his own immediate interests. 

No better opportunity for contact with pharmaceutical activities and to aid 
in promoting what is best in pharmacy is offered to American pharmacists than 
that provided by membership in the American Pharmaceutical Association and a 
careful reading of its JouRNAL. ‘That the JouRNAL can be improved upon no one 
doubts. It has developed from a small beginning, for the Bulletin was practically 
no more than a commentary upon the Proceedings and a means of keeping the 
officers and committees in touch with the business of the Association. 

A retrospect of the JouRNAL for the past four years will satisfy any fair- 
minded person that an evolution is going on which is to the advantage of pharmacy 
and the Association. ‘The affairs of the Association are now presented in a more 
concise manner though there is probably still room for improvement in regard to the 
reports of the convention and the sessions of the sections. Briefer and more con- 
densed reports with important actions featured would better accord with the style 
of modern journalism. A limit on the length of contributions, to be exceeded only 
when these are of unusual value or interest, has been proposed and favorably 
considered. A selection from among the papers presented, such as would afford 
as great a variety as possible would be desirable. But notwithstanding the diffi- 
culty of maintaining a hold upon so wide a field, as the Association now endeavors 
to cover, the promise for pharmacy is so great that the effort is well worth while. 
It would be most unfortunate for the future of the profession if this fine note of 
idealism—of altruism—so evident in the activities of the American Pharmaceutical 


Association, were lost. W. B. Day. 


THE AMERICAN PHARMACY FAIRCHILD SCHOLARSHIP. 


HE work of the Committee on the American Fairchild Scholarship has suffi- 

ciently progressed so that the award will become available this year for a 
prospective student, contemplating a course of study in one of the schools belong- 
ing to the American Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties. The value of the 
scholarship is $300.00. 

The examinations are to be held in the schools of pharmacy having matric- 
ulants who desire to compete for the scholarship. ‘The questions for this com- 
petitive examination will be prepared by a joint committee of the American Con- 
ference of Pharmaceutical Faculties and the National Association of Boards of 
Pharmacy. ‘The dean of the college, or representative, and a state board of 
pharmacy member will supervise the examination. The examination papers of 
the candidates will be numbered, or some other identification mark placed thereon, 
and submitted to the Joint Committee on Examination Questions who will grade 
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them and then send them to the Editor of the JoURNAL OF THE A. Pu. A. The 
latter will report to the Committee on the Fairchild Scholarship and they will 
make the award. The relative value placed on the examination will be as 70 against 
30 on the credentials submitted. The candidate must be a graduate of a four- 
year high school course and have had two years of drug store experience. These 
credentials must be submitted by the deans of the colleges to the Editor of the 





JouRNAL. Pharmacists, who have apprentices contemplating a course in pharmacy, 
and who can meet the preliminary requirements, should advise them to matriculate 
and inform the dean of the school that they intend to compete for the Fairchild 
Scholarship. It has been decided to hold these examinations June 25th. 

The first year’s work of the Committee will in a degree be experimental, 
necessitating perhaps a change in some of the details of the award in succeeding 
years. ‘The examinations for 1917 in chemistry will be confined to questions 
relating to the preparation and properties of the elementary gases, hydrogen, 
oxygen, chlorine and nitrogen, and their best known compounds; to the mineral 
acids of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia; and elementary questions will be asked on the 
fundamental principles of chemistry. 

The questions relating to materia medica will be confined to the animal and 
vegetable drugs of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia. Candidates will be expected to 
know the scientific names of animals or plants yielding such drugs, their natural 
orders, habitats, and the parts used in medicine. The questions will, as far as 
possible, be confined to drugs which apprentices and assistants are accustomed to 
handle frequently, so as to bring out the knowledge acquired by their observations. 

In practical pharmacy and prescription reading, candidates will be asked 
questions relative to the preparation of the diluted acids of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia, 
fluidextracts, syrups, decoctions, infusions, liniments, ointments, pills and supposi- 
tories. ‘They will be expected to know something of the methods by which the 
soluble or active constituents of drugs are extracted by means of official menstrua, 
as in preparing fluidextracts and tinctures. Candidates will be expected to trans- 
late the Latin of prescriptions into English, and to be familiar with both the 
apothecaries’ and metric systems of weights and measures. Candidates will be 
expected to know the special conditions under which certain articles kept by 
druggists can be sold, but the questions will not involve further knowledge of the 


laws than is usually imparted by employers to their apprentices or assistants. 





They will be expected to have an elementary knowledge of general business 
principles as applied to the retail drug trade. 

In donating this annual scholarship, Mr. Fairchild has exhibited his at- 
tachment for pharmacy, and the act is worthy of emulation in a similar or related 
way by others. The students to whom the scholarship is awarded will doubtless 


reflect_credit on pharmacy as the years go by, and their accomplishments will be a 


source of gratification to the donor. E. G. E. 





WAR AND THE PHARMACIST. 
BY CASWELL A. MAYO, Pu.M. 


Again we have embarked on the great adventure. After years of peace and 
prosperity we have taken up the dreadful task of war. Since our skirmish 
with Spain the word war has taken on a wholly new and horrid significance. All 
its pomp and circumstance, all its grandeur and its glory, all its glamour and its 
romance, have vanished. As we see it now close up, divested of its trappings and 
its regalia, it is a frightful and a sordid thing. It is a thing of manual toil, of mud 
and filth, of hunger and thirst, of horrible suffering and anguish, of degradation and 
of death. Money and machinery are its prime requisites. The neighing charger 
has given way to the caterpillar tractor; the telephone and the range finder have 
taken the place of the lance and the spear; chlorine and liquid flame have been 
substituted for the cavalry charge, and the chemist has supplanted the beau sabreur. 
The Iron Cross is won by the stoop-shouldered, bespectacled savant in his studio, 
not by the dashing young giant at the front. But there are those of us who hope 
that when this war comes to a close the world will have been purged of imperialism, 
that democracy will rule in the East as it does in the West, and that there will 
be no more wars. If, indeed, that hope finds fruition the sacrifices we may be 
called upon to make will not have been in vain. 


THE EFFECT ON THE PHARMACIST HIMSELF. 


The war will affect the pharmacist personally in so far as he or the members 
of his family are liable to service. It will affect him professionally in so far as he 
can render professional service to his country, and it will affect him financially 
in his liability to increased taxation, special as well as general. 

The personal relation of the pharmacist to war depends upon his age, his 
physical fitness for military service and his educational attainments. The war 
department has no use for the highly trained pharmaceutical chemist. A few 
men of this type may be engaged as civilian employees in the medical supply depots, 
but will receive no official recognition or standing in the service. The medical 
supply service is administered exclusively by doctors for doctors, consequently 
the university graduate in pharmacy who wishes to serve his country in some 
capacity in which his education will be of the greatest value both to himself and 
to the United States will find in the officers’ reserve corps the best opportunity 
to be of service. 

The war department has urged all young men of collegiate education who wish 
to serve their country to apply for entry into the officers’ reserve corps, where, if 
accepted, they will be given three months’ training in camps, fourteen camps 
having been dedicated to this service. The Adjutant General has announced 
that the officers in training will not be paid any salary. This announcement has 
been received with a vigorous protest from every quarter. Such a policy would 
mean that only young men of means could afford to become officers and such a 
policy would tend to build up a military aristocracy in contravention of the basic 
democratic principles on which our government and our army are organized. 
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Undoubtedly the public clamor against this action of the Adjutant General will be 
heeded and the young officers in training be paid, as they should be. 

The pharmacist who is not a college graduate will find in the Navy the best 
outlet for his patriotism and the best opportunity to make use of his knowledge 
of pharmacy, for there pharmacy is at least not a bar to promotion as it is in the 
Army. The young man who enters the pharmaceutical corps of the Navy may 
eventually become a warrant officer, whereas the pharmacist joining the medical 
department of the Army can never rise above the rank of Sergeant no matter how 
great his attainments, how valuable his services, nor how long he has served. 
In no other department is promotion from the ranks barred. For this reason we 
advise the ambitious young pharmacist to enlist in the line rather than in the 
medical corps. In the line he may become an officer, in the medical department 
he can never become one. 


NO PHARMACEUTICAL SERVICE IN THE ARMY. 


It is most unfortunate for the United States and for its sodiers that the govern- 
ment has adopted, and persists in maintaining, the policy of excluding pharma- 
ceutical chemists from consideration in the organization of its medical department. 
The self-satisfied doctors who control the policy of the medical department refuse 
to learn either by the experience of our own wars or by observation of the workings 
of the medical departments in the great continental armies. They take the ground 
that the doctor knows everything and can do everything connected with medicine 
better than any one else, and unless a pharmaceutical chemist has an M.D. attached 
to his name he is given no more consideration than any laborer or clerk and must 
enlist as a second-class private at the munificent wage of $15.00 a month. 

Several of the leading manufacturers have been called to Washington to 
consult with the Council for National Defense and have been organized as a Com- 
mittee on Standardization of Medical and Surgical Supplies. This gives ground 
for hope that the medical department has at last decided to make use of the expert 
services so freely offered by the manufacturers. Since this was done large bids 
for medical supplies previously advertised by the medical department have been 
withdrawn. ‘This is still further indication of a reform in the medical supply service 
and probably means that hereafter the orders placed by the government will take 
cognizance of trade usage. If this reform is accomplished much time and money 
will be saved in the purchase of medical and surgical supplies. 

The teachers in pharmacy will find their classes depleted by the call to arms. 
War feeds on youth. Boys constitute the rank and file of the army. ‘The effect 
on classes will depend on the duration of the war. If only one draft of 500,000 
men is made the effect will not be serious. If this is followed by additional drafts 
there will be a material depletion of the classes. If, however, as seems probable 
the minimum age limit is raised to twenty-one the classes will not suffer so much. 


EFFECT ON THE SCHOOLS. 


Just what service the schools of pharmacy can render is indicated by Dean 
Wulling in a recent report to the president of the University of Minnesota to the 
effect that the School of Pharmacy could undertake the manufacture in bulk of 
pharmaceutical preparations, the testing of supplies, the examination of food, 
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the cultivation of medicinal vegetable drugs on a larger scale than is now carried 
on, and the direction and supervision of the collection of vegetable drugs now grow- 
ing wild in the State of Minnesota. Similar services could be rendered, and no 
doubt would be rendered by every college of pharmacy if called upon. 


THE FINANCIAL BURDEN. 


As a citizen and taxpayer the pharmacist will be called upon to share the 
increased burden of taxation involved in the issuance of seven billion dollars of 
bonds. This means that every man, woman and child in the United States has 
been saddled with an additional debt of $74.00. This debt will begin to draw 
interest as the bonds are issued, and a portion of it will no doubt be handed on to 
our heirs. ‘This burden no person can escape, though the tax may be collected 
in such a roundabout manner that the individual taxpayer will not realize the 
fact that he is paying it. 

As a retail druggist the pharmacist will surely be called upon to pay a 
special burden of taxation. An increase of $2 a gallon in the tax on alcohol is 
suggested and will undoubtedly be imposed. While efforts will be made to exempt 
alcohol destined for use in medicinal preparations from the imposition of this tax, 
these efforts are doomed to failure. A Congress which is dealing in billions will 
not consider such trifling exemptions as this. 

The retail druggist and the manufacturer of proprietary remedies will also be 
confronted by a proprietary stamp tax. The authorities talk of a proprietary 
stamp tax covering medicines, toilet goods and perfumery and it has been proposed 
to re-enact Schedule B of the Spanish war tax. Here again protest seems destined 
to failure, though a vigorous campaign of protest has been inaugurated by the 
proprietors, the wholesale dealers, and a considerable portion of the retail drug 
trade. If in spite of these protests a stamp tax is imposed on proprietary prepara- 
tions of all sorts, it would be wise for the drug trade to ask that this tax be imposed 
in such a way that it will be passed on to the consumer. This has been done 
in Canada and under the impetus of aroused patriotism the public seems to have 
paid the tax with but little protest. In view of the fact that the increased tax 
on alcohol used in medicine will virtually fall on the shoulders of the drug trade, 
there is ample justification for efforts on the part of the drug trade to pass on the 
proprietary stamp tax to the public. Indeed the principle of stamp taxation con- 
templates the widest possible distribution of the burden. 

The proposal to lower the limit of exemption of income subject to tax will 
also affect many pharmacists. The present limit of $3000 for single men and $4000 
for heads of families probably eliminates from the tax the large majority of retail 
druggists of the country. If this limit is lowered to $2000, probably a majority 
of those hitherto untaxed will be affected, though there are no reliable statistics 
available as to the average net income of the retail drug trade. 

No matter in what field the pharmacist may be engaged he cannot escape the 
effects of the war. He must either serve in the ranks, must pay additional taxes 
if engaged in business, must have fewer pupils if a teacher, and must in all cases 
pay the higher cost of living. If this war brings democracy to Europe and puts 
an end for all time to imperialism and to war, the sacrifices we shall be called on to 
make will be made most willingly. 

















SCIENTIFIC SECTION, 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 


HEXAMETHYLENAMINA.* 
BY E. V. HOWELL AND E. V. KEYSER. 


Hexamethylenamina U. S. P., known commercially as Urotropin, Formin, 
Cystogen, Aminoform, Oritone, and probably other trade names, occurs as color- 
less, lustrous, odorless crystals or in the form of white compressed tablets. 

It is soluble in about 1.5 parts of water, 10 parts of alcohol, and 288 parts of 
ether at 25° C. (77° F.). When heated to 263° C. (505.4° F.) it sublimes without 
‘ melting and with partial decomposition. 

Hexamethylenetetramine, (CHe)sN4, is a condensation product obtained by 
the action of ammonia on formaldehyde. 

It is made by passing a current of dry ammonia gas over warm trioxymethylene 
(Paraformaldehyde) and purifying the product. 

There are several compounds of hexamethylenetetramine: 

Hexamethylenetetramine salicylate; hexamethylenetetramine bromethylate, 
known as Bromalin, Bromoform, Bromethylformin; hexamethylenetetramine 
tannin, known as Tannopin, Tannon; hexamethylenetetramine iodoform, known 
as lodoformin; Ferrostyptin, a double salt of hexamethylenetetramine hydro- 
chloride and ferric chloride. 

The fact that Hexamethylenamine has been sold under various names led 
some to believe that ill effects of the drug came from inferior products. Such re- 
ports led Daniel Base! to analyze the products appearing under the trade names 
of Urotropin, Formin, Cystogen, Aminoform, and also various samples of the 
official Hexamethylenamine. 

He used the tests described by Alfred Wohlk, as follows: Hexamethyl- 
enamine heated with Nessler’s reagent should show no signs of coloration. 

Base in his experiment gets a slight pale yellow precipitate; according to 
Romizn this is a double salt of hexamethylenetetramine and potassium mercuric 
iodide.2 The precipitate dissolves on heating, producing a pale yellow solution. 
All of these samples showed negative tests with Nessler’s reagent. 

Base also used the method of estimation of nitrogen as ammonia for estab- 
lishing the purity of these compounds as follows: 

Hexamethylenamine heated with sulphuric acid gives off formaldehyde, 
and nitrogen is liberated as free ammonia which unites with the acid. On titration 
with normal potassium hydroxide solution he found that 1 Gm. of pure hexa- 
methylenamine was found equal to 28.74 Cc. of NH2SO,. 

All of these methods, he declares, while not exact, give the same results for all 
of the samples tested. He finds one form of hexamethylenamine as pure as another. 

Puckner and Hilbert determined hexamethylenamine in galenical preparations 





* Read before Scientific Section, A. Ph. A., Atlantic City meeting, 1916. 
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by decomposition of hexamethylenamine with an acid and estimating the free 
ammonia by titration.* 

A. Brown and B. Fotto suggest an analysis of hexamethylenamine alone or in 
a galenical mixture by hydrolyzing hexamethylene and estimating the amount 
of free ammonia, or by the amount of formaldehyde given off.4 ; 


DECOMPOSITION OF FORMALDEHYDE. 


Perhaps the first work done on the decomposition products and various in- 
fluences under which hexamethylenamine is decomposed was done by two Japanese, 
Ischidzu and Inouyu. They report that acids readily decompose hexamethyl- 
enamine into formaldehyde, carbon dioxide and methylamine. Boiling water will 
readily decompose it, liberating formaldehyde. It is more stable in alkaline solu- 


tions than in neutral.° 

Wohlk suggests the use of Nessler’s reagent for the detection of ammonia, 
amides, and para-formaldehyde. He finds that on boiling with sodium hydroxide 
solution there is not a trace of nitrogen liberated as ammonia.° 

In some recent investigation of the decomposition products of hexamethyl- 
enamine by Paul J. Hanzlik, M.D., and R. J. Collins, we find hexamethylenamine 
is decomposed only in acid medium, and the decomposition is wholly dependent 
on the hydrogen ions present. Concentration of the acid, and temperature, 
have much to do with the decomposition. In the presence of 0.2 percent HCl 
if kept at a temperature of 37.5° for one to five hours or on boiling it will liberate 
formaldehyde. They conclude that no formaldehyde is liberated in alkaline 
solutions. It does not liberate formaldehyde in body fluids unless truly acid, 
namely, gastric juice and urine.’ 

TESTS TO DISTINGUISH BETWEEN FORMALDEHYDE AND HEXAMETHYLENAMINE 


The tests of the Pharmacopoeia are not suitable for this purpose on account of the fact the 
reagents used will liberate formaldehyde as H2,SO,; and CsHs,OH.COOH tests. The silver 
ammonia iodide test is also unfit for testing for free formaldehyde in urine because of the pre- 
cipitation of soluble salts of the urine by this reagent. Hanzlik and Collins recommend the 
following tests for distinguishing the presence of free formaldehyde in urine and body fluids: 

Nitroprusside test: This test may be performed in cold or natural room temperature as 
follows: 

To 5 to 10 Cc. of the solution to be tested contained in a test tube add three drops of phenyl- 
hydrazine, two drops of nitroprusside and three drops of alkali in the above mentioned order; 
if formaldehyde is present in an aqueous solution an emerald-green to a deep blue color is pro- 
duced at the moment the alkali comes in contact with the solution. This color gradually diffuses 
through the liquid and almost at once begins to disappear. In highly dilute solutions of formal- 
dehyde, there is finally formed an orange-yellow to a urine-red color. In urine containing formal- 
dehyde the sequence of colors is as follows: as soon as the hydroxide is added a deep color is 
produced (generally, not always); this quickly changes to green then to yellow and finally to 
yellowish red. This test is directly applicable to all body fluids except bile and blood, owing 
to the color possessed by them. 

Phloroglucin test for free formaldehyde: This can be performed in cold or natural room 
temperature and is as follows: 

By the direct addition of about 0.5 Cc. of reagent to about 1 to 2 Cc. of the fluid to be tested; 
if the fluid contains formaldehyde, a deep, bright red color will appear instantly if the solution is 
concentrated; however, if of higher dilution it usually takes from one-half to one minute for the 
color to reach its intensity. The color persists for at least five minutes with dilute solutions. 
The test is applicable to all body fluids except bile and blood. 
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“Nicolair in 1899 discovered the elimination of formaldehyde in the urine 
after an administration of hexamethylenamine. He observed it to have marked 
urolytic (uric acid solvent) properties. He found that after administration, uric 
acid and urate disappear. However, at this time, there was no clinical data.° 

Since the discovery of formaldehyde in the urine, after the administration 
of hexamethylenamine, it has grown to be one of the largely used chemicals in 
medicine. For a long time the medical profession has sought some way of ad- 
ministering formaldehyde to obtain its antiseptic and disinfectant properties 
on the urinary tract. Owing to the irritating action of formaldehyde, which is 
said to be the equal of corrosive sublimate, this drug was but seldom given in- 
ternally. 

Dr. G. M. Bellch, of Chicago, in a paper before the American Medical Society, 
says “hexamethylenamine is unsurpassed by other drugs as an antiseptic to the 
urinary tract. Its value can be estimated clinically as well as bacteriologically. 
Decomposed by uric acid, in the bladder, into ammonia and formaldehyde, it destroys 
the bacteria found in the urine in from one to two days. It is valuable as a dis- 
infectant because it will not undo the effects of any local medication.’ H.Thurs- 
field recommends hexamethylenamine in bacteriuria.'' W. Coleman reports 
gastro-intestinal disturbance after administration of 1 Gm. of hexamethylenamine. 
He also reports other secondary effects.” 

Frederick C. Shattuck reports having administered 7 to 10 grammes of hexa- 
methylenamine in a case of typhoid twice daily two successive days of each week, 
until convalescence was complete, with no evil effects.'* 


THE LIBERATION OF FORMALDEHYDE FROM HEXAMETHYLENAMINE IN 
PATHOLOGICAL FLUIDS. 


‘These fluids were obtained from patients suffering with different clinical con- 
ditions. Usually about 60 grains of hexamethylenamine was given an hour before 
the fluid was obtained. 

In urines of 12 persons suffering with chronic hemorrhagic nephritis, the 
average time of appearance of formaldehyde in the urine was about seventeen 
minutes. In all urine where the H* ion was concentrated, that is, the urine was 
truly acid, it gave tests for free formaldehyde and hexamethylenamine. In one 
case the urine was alkaline and only hexamethylenamine was present. 

Other body fluids showed the presence of hexamethylenamine but no formal- 
dehyde. 

‘Ten specimens of bile from a patient who was ill with typhoid fever and had 
received hexamethylenamine for about four months was operated on for cholo- 
lithiasis, showed the presence of hexamethylenamine and typhus bacilli at the 
beginning and the end. Hexamethylenamine has no bactericidal action by itself 
and only acts as a bactericide in the presence of acids.’’" 


HEXAMETHYLENAMINE IN THE SALIVA, BILE AND PANCREATIC JUICE. 


On several tests made on dogs and human beings it is concluded that hexa- 
methylenamine is secreted in the saliva. It has no bactericidal effect as there 
is no trace of formaldehyde present.” 
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S. J. Crowe finds that hexamethylenamine when administered by mouth is 
rapidly absorbed and remains in the circulating blood for twenty-four hours. Ap- 
parently the maximum concentration in the blood is reached from five to eight 
hours after administration. It is excreted in the bile, pancreatic juice, and directly 
through the wall of the gall-bladder, in dogs. 

It was found to be present in saliva and milk of dogs after intravenous in- 
jection of 1 Gm. of the drug.'® 

Crowe merely suggested that it liberated formaldehyde in the above cases. 

Flexner and Clarke’? and Hald'* have shown that no free formaldehyde is 
secreted in these situations. 

G. Markman finds it a most efficient food preservative for milk and chopped 
meat. A o.1 percent solution will preserve milk for several days and as little 
as 0.01 percent will keep it fresh for twelve hours; 0.01 to 0.02 percent will keep 
meat fresh for days. 

Markman suggests the following for use as a preservative for meat; hexamethyl- 
enamine 100 parts, common salt 850 parts, potassium nitrate 15 parts, and sugar 
35 parts.'® 

On the addition of 1 percent hexamethylenamine to four ounces of milk I 
find it to act as a preservative. The preservative properties of hexamethylenamine 
depend entirely on its ability to liberate formaldehyde. Lactic acid found in milk 
probably liberates formaldehyde which destroys the ferments present and stops 
fermentation for a time. 

I find that hexamethylenamine in aqueous solution on the addition of sul-. 
phuric acid, on distillation, gives off formaldehyde, also when gently heated, 
or even in cold concentrated solutions it will give off formaldehyde. 

On boiling an aqueous solution of hexamethylenamine formaldehyde is given 
off which can be recognized by its odor and its response to the silver iodide test. 
If a few drops of silver ammonium iodide T. S. be added to the solution, it produces 
a gray precipitate of metallic silver which forms a mirror on the sides of the test tube. 

On boiling, heating, or in cold solution concentrated hydrochloric acid de- 
composes hexamethylenamine into formaldehyde and other products, probably 
ammonia and carbon dioxide or amines. 

A 0.2 percent solution of hydrochloric acid added to a solution of hexamethyl- 
enamine and kept at a temperature of 52° C. for one hour gave the odor of for- 
maldehyde which was confirmed by other tests. 

Uric acid added to a solution of hexamethylenamine and heated to a tem- 
perature of 52° C. was decomposed and responded to tests for formaldehyde. 

In four tests using 250 mg. of uric acid and 1 Gm. of hexamethylenamine in 
aqueous solution, the solution being kept in a water bath regulated to 53° C. for one 

hour and being agitated every ten minutes, the amount of uric acid dissolved under 
these conditions was scarcely noticeable. I conclude that the action of hexa- 
methylenamine as a uric acid solvent is very slight. I have had no opportunity 
to observe its action as a urolytic agent under pathological conditions. 


HEXAMETHYLENAMINE ON THE HEART. 


The action of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 10 percent solutions of hexamethylenamine 
was used in this experiment. 
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A frog of 25 Gm. weight was used and the action recorded. The experiments 
were as follows: 

The frog was prepared by pithing, consisting of probing to prevent sensibility 
to pain and causing possible movement during experiment. 

The frog was placed on a frog board and pinned down with the abdomen 
uppermost; the skin over the abdomen was pinched up and slit to the mouth; 
abdominal wall was then divided slightly to one side to prevent cutting the anterior 
abdominal veins. By a transverse cut the sternum was divided, the anterior 
junction of the abdominal vein of the heart being preserved. ‘The pectoral girdle 
was next divided and pulled far apart. The heart was removed from the peri- 
cardium. A small hook was attached to the anterior end of the heart; this 
hook, by means of a thread, was connected to a heart lever. The heart lever was 
counterpoised so as to record the movements of the heart on asmoked drum. The 
results of this experiment, using solutions from 1 to 10 percent, are as follows: 

Total amount of solution, 270 minims; total amount of hexamethylenamine, 
10.6375 grains; total length of time during administration, 2'/; hours. At the 
end of this time the rate of heart-beat was 54; there was no perceptible change in 
the beat of the heart except every other diastole was slightly shortened. 

I conclude that hexamethylenamine itself has no action on the heart. Its 
decomposition products may have marked action. 


THE USE OF HEXAMETHYLENAMINE IN AQUEOUS SOLUTIONS ADMINISTERED 
HYPODERMICALLY AS AN ANAESTHETIC. 


The experiment was made on a frog and the results were as follows: Five 
grains were injected in the abdomen of a frog; after 3 minutes 3 grains more were 
given; after 18 minutes there were no signs of anaesthesia. Eight grains were 
injected and at the end of 10 minutes there was no sign of anaesthesia, frog being 
sensitive to an electric stimulus. Coérdination of the muscles was not as com- 
plete as in a normal frog. 

One hour and nine minutes after the first injection ten grains more were given. 
Twelve minutes after the last injection there was internal hemorrhage in the lower 
portions of the body, frog had lost all codrdination of the muscles but was still sen- 
sitive to touch. 

After one hour and thirty minutes after last injection ten grains more were 
given. There was continued loss of coérdination of muscles but no anaesthetic 
effect, frog remaining sensitive to electric stimulus until time of death. 


HEXAMETHYLENAMINE INCREASES THE AMOUNT OF FREE AMMONIA IN THE URINE. 


The method used in these experiments is as follows: Free ammonia (ammonia combined 
with free acids) (Folin’s method). Place 25 Cc. of urine in a tall cylinder provided. To the 


urine add 10 Gm. NaCl to prevent oxidation, add a few Cc. of kerosene oil to prevent frothing 

N 
and 1 Gm. Na,CO;. Connect this cylinder with another cylinder containing 30 Cc. of — 

10 
H.SO, and an equal amount of water. Connect the second cylinder to a suction pump and suck 
air through the two cylinders as rapidly as possible; continue the suction from four to five hours, 
the time necessary depending on the strength of the suction. At the close of the time disconnect 


the cylinder and titrate the acid solution with — NaOH solution, using alizarine red as an 
10 


indicator. Calculate the amount of ammonia N as follows: Subtract the amount of base used 
from the amount of acid solution. This is equal to the amount of acid neutralized by the 
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ammonia. The amount of acid neutralized multiplied by 0.0014 equals the amount of N calcu- 
lated as free ammonia in 25 Cc. of urine. The total output in a day multiplied by the equivalent 
of 1 Cc. equals the amount of free ammonia in a day’s output. 

Four experiments by the above methods were made: Seven and one-half 
grains of hexamethylenamine were taken every two hours during the day, the 
urine for the day was collected and the amount of ammonia estimated. A total 
amount of hexamethylenamine taken during the day was 45 grains. The average 
of N calculated as free ammonia from the four experiments was 0.805 Gm. 

The total output of urine varied from 1150 to 1500 Ce. per day. ‘The 
urine remained acid to litmus during the whole time. 

The urine voided during four days under normal conditions was tested for free 
ammonia stated in terms of nitrogen. The amount was 0.638 Gm. ‘The total 
amount of normal urine during the day’s output varied from 1100 to 1350 Cc. The 
increase in free ammonia in urine after taking hexamethylenamine was 0.167 Gm. 

The variation of the ammonia in urine makes it difficult to get exact results 
of the increase in ammonia caused by the administration of hexamethylenamine, 
but from the above results it seems that the administration of hexamethylenamine 
does increase the amount of ammonia. ‘There is a field for investigation along this 
line. If the ammonia is liberated only in the bladder it will cause a great increase 
of ammonia but if it is liberated before getting to the bladder, the ammonia will 
probably be eliminated as amines or urea. 

It is true that hexamethylenamine has diuretic properties and also liberates 
formaldehyde in the urine, but the question arises whether formaldehyde is lib- 
erated before or after it reaches the bladder. From previous experiments we find 
that hexamethylenamine is readily decomposed in an acid medium and experiments 
have shown that as low as 0.2 percent of HCl will decompose hexamethylenamine 
into formaldehyde and other products. 

Working on this theory we naturally suppose that hexamethylenamine is 
broken up in the stomach and formaldehyde is liberated. This being the case we 
know that the formaldehyde acting as a bactericidal agent will kill the ferments 
present in the stomach and impair if not totally destroy the action of pepsin on 
proteids and also the action of milk curdling ferment rennin. 

The action of pepsin on egg albumen in the presence and absence of hexamethylenamine 
has been carried out by the following method: Pepsin, 0.1 Gm.; egg albumen, 10 Gm.; diluted 
hydrochloric acid and distilled water, of each a sufficient quantity. Mix 9 Cc. of dilute hydro- 
chloric acid with 291 Cc. of distilled water and dissolve the pepsin in 150 Cc. of the acid solu- 
tion. Immerse a hen’s egg, which should be fresh, during fifteen minutes in boiling water; re- 
move the pellicle and all of the yolk; rub the white coagulated albumen through a No. 40 sieve. 
Reject the first portion that passes through the sieve and place 10 Gm. of the succeeding portion 
in a wide mouth bottle of 100 Cc. capacity. Add 20 Cc. of the acid liquid and by means of a 
glass rod tipped with cork, completely disintegrate the albumen; then rinse the rod with 15 Cc. 
of the acid solution and add 5 Cc. of the pepsin solution. Cork the bottle securely and invert 
it three times; place in a water bath that has been previously regulated to 52° C. (125.6° F.). 
Keep it at this temperature for two and a half hours, agitating every ten minutes by inverting 
the bottle one time. Then remove from the water bath, add 50 Cc. distilled water, transfer the 
mixture to a narrow cylinder and allow it to stand for half an hour. The deposit of egg albumen 
should not then measure over 1 Cc. By this method the pepsin was first standardized and the 


amount of egg albumen deposited was less than 1 Cc. 
Two assays were made under the same conditions, one containing 7'/2 grains of hexa- 
methylenamine, the other 15 grains. The amount of egg albumen deposited in each case was 
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approximately 10 Cc. There was no appreciable action of pepsin on egg albumen in the presence 
of hexamethylenamine. 

The above experiment is calculated to give a mechanical representation of the 
conditions which exist in the normal stomach. ‘This being true, we readily believe 
that hexamethylenamine is decomposed in the stomach and the action of the fer- 
ments present are absolutely retarded in its presence. 

These conditions being true in physiological and pathological conditions of the 
stomach, long use of hexamethylenamine will result in gastro-intestinal troubles. 
Indigestion will naturally ensue and cause harmful action which cannot be overcome 
by its therapeutic value as an antiseptic to the urinary tract. Further investiga- 
tion along this line should be conducted. 


HEAT FROM HEXAMETHYLENAMINE. 


Tablets of hexamethylenamine affords a very efficient way of obtaining heat for 
physicians at the bedside, for example, in dissolving hypodermic tablets. They 
are inexpensive and easy to carry. From the following experiment it can easily 
be seen that these tablets on burning afford sufficient heat for this purpose. 

Hexamethylenamine tablets ignite on the application of a lighted match and 
burn with a practically smokeless flame. The following experiments were made: 
Hexamethylenamine tablets, 7'/: grains, were ignited in the open under a test tube 
containing 10 Cc. H2SO, of sp. gr. 1.84. 


RAISE OF TEMPERATURE. 
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SECTION ON COMMERCIAL INTERESTS, 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 


A COUPLE OF TIME-SAVERS FOR RETAIL DRUGGISTS.* 
BY DAVID M. FLETCHER. 


With the ever-changing prices of drugs and chemicals during the past two 
years it has been extremely difficult for the retail pharmacist to avoid losses in 
fixing and keeping track of the retail selling price of his wares, especially at the 
prescription case. 

The large chain stores on the Coast provide their clerks with a scale of prices 
for various quantities at which drugs and chemicals shall be sold and constantly 
issue bulletins of price changes. The men in the prescription and drug depart- 
ments are expected to note these changes in their price books and to change the 
prices on all containers in the stores. Every bottle, pot or can carries the sale 
price at retail in various quantities, and each clerk is thus in touch with these 
prices. 

At the time of the breaking out of the European war, price changes came so 
quickly that the task of making the proper changes on the containers became 
quite a task and writing out all these prices and attaching to proper container was 
rather slow work. In order to expedite the work the writer devised the accom- 
panying small labels, for the various subdivisions of quantities most frequently 
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used, | had them printed on gummed paper and by their use speeded up the changes 
tenfold. As will be noticed one calls for the subdivisions of the ounce, another 
for those of the pound, and when necessary both can be used on a container when 
wishing to carry the prices through from dram to 1 pound; the third one is used 





* Read before Section on Commercial Interests, A. Ph. A., Atlantic City Meeting, 1916. 
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on pill and tablet bottles; if desired, a fourth label for grains might come in handy 
at the prescription case, in pricing such articles as pilocarpine, homatropine, cocaine, 
etc. These labels have also proved very serviceable on bulk perfume bottles. 

The proper pricing of prescriptions has been discussed frequently of late years 
and in many instances it has been shown that the retail druggist was actually dis- 
pensing his wares at a loss, or at so small a margin of profit as to be not worth while, 
that I offer the suggestion that by the use of the little labels here described, and the 
following of price changes, many of these leaks may be stopped. 

Another labor-saving card that I have been using may be of interest to the drug- 
gist who desires to keep in touch with the quantity purchases he may be making, 
and who does not keep a stock book, the necessary clerical work being accomplished 
as the goods are handled in the stock-room. The various cards are returned to 
the office after the packages to which they were attached are emptied, and filed away. 
They will at any time afford all desired information as to quantity used in a given 
time, prices paid and sources of supply. ‘These cards are attached to barrels 
of bulk chemicals, boxes of patents when bought in quantities, or to the edge of 
shelf in the stock-room, if more convenient. ‘The druggist will find that at the 
end of a year he has a most valuable lot of information of what has zone in and 
out of his stock-room, at a minimum of overhead expense in keeping the record. 





PARAFFIN-COVERED BAN DAGES.* 

The use of paraffined bandages has been suggested by Fisher.'. He dips the 
bandages into melted paraffin, and applies this directly to the wound as a non- 
impregnable dressing. In principle, this is somewhat analogous to the paraffin 
films, although it differs in some essential respects. 

Another use of paraffin in connection with bandaging occurred to me while 
working with the paraffin films, as reported in a previous paper: the painting of the 
surface of the finished dressing 7m situ with melted paraffin. The results were very 
promising. ‘The bandage is stiffened so as to form a support, which in some cases 
may take the place of a splint, or even of acast. It is weaker and somewhat more 
pliable, but very much lighter. It may also serve the purpose of fixing a bandage 
so that it does not slide on itself, and of protecting the surface of the bandage 
against moisture and dirt. 

The bandage is prepared very simply by painting the outer layers of the or- 
dinary bandage with melted paraffin. It is also feasible to paint the surface of the 
cotton directly, without application of any bandage. This, however, does not 
give as good a mold as the paraffin bandage. 

The paraffin bandages can of course be easily removed by cutting them with 
scissors. Paraffin may also take the place of adhesive plaster, etc., for sealing the 
end of a bandage. The melted paraffin is simply painted over the edge after 
the bandage is in place. Another use is for painting the edge of the bandage where 
it is especially liable to become frayed or soiled, as at the wrist. A strip of melted 
paraffin may also be painted along one side of the bandage to keep the laps from 
sliding on each other.—Torald Sollman, M.D., Cleveland. 








* From the Pharmacologic Laboratory of the Western Reserve University, School of Med- 
icine. Reprinted from Journal A. M.A. 
1 Fisher, H. E.: ‘““Non-adhering Surgical Gauze,’’ The Journal A. M. A., March 25, 1916, 
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SECTION ON HISTORICAL PHARMACY, 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 


HISTORY OF PHARMACY IN NEW JERSEY IN THE EARLY SIXTIES 
BY AN APPRENTICE OF THOSE DAYS.* 


To learn what were the conditions and transactions in former times is re- 
garded as worthy history. Not to know these we lack a certain form of experience. 
In the language of one of our famous Latin writers, ‘“Without a knowledge of the 
past the world must remain in the infancy of knowledge.” 

The present contribution to the Historical Section has been suggested by the 
Chairman of this Division, otherwise the writer would have scarcely persuaded 
himself to undertake its writing. In doing so he wishes simply to offer his mite 
to the common fund of pharmaceutical narratives and portrayals of the vocation as 
seen through his eyes when an apprentice in the 60’s. <A fragment only of early 
personal observations and experiences may possibly add to the value of our his- 
torical depository and be interesting to those who may follow after us in line of 
beginners in pharmacy. 

In Bridgeton, New Jersey, in the sixties, there was located what was considered 
one of the largest drug establishments of that time in that section. It was con- 
ducted and owned by the firm Robeson & Whitaker. The writer, directed by 
fortune or fate, was led into the employ of this firm as an apprentice. The build- 
ing, in which this large business was conducted, consisted of three stories. ‘The top 
story was occupied by a candy manufactory. Here was employed an expert in 
the confectionery art. His assistant was a drug apprentice. To this position the 
writer was first assigned. One may well ask what candy-making has to do with the 
vocation of pharmacy, apparently a very extraneous vocation. But one who had 
even an apprentice’s experience in the art of manipulating sugar into various forms 
of confectionery and in that of preparing the various harmless coloring matters with 
which to decorate these sweet meats, can testify to its value to an apprentice in the 
druggist’s vocation. ‘The word itself, confectionery, is derived from the Latin 
word “‘Conficere’’ (to make up together), which is, after all, the basic principle of phar- 
macy, which is to compound. An apprentice who would make good in the third 
floor of this drug house was promoted to the second floor of the establishment, 
which might be designated as the bottling and packing department. [‘rom thence 
to the first floor or salesroom. Here on the second floor were bottled God- 
frey’s Cordial, Bateman’s Drops, Turlington’s Balsam, Laudanum, Paregoric, 
Number 6 and other domestic remedies in great quantities which were sold to 
the country trade. Large and commodious vehicles, known as the ‘‘Medicine 
Wagons” were packed every Monday morning for a week’s trip, between four 
and five o'clock, and started on their way to visit the various towns between 
Bridgeton and Atlantic City, and Bridgeton and Cape May. ‘These were sent 
out each week having a route for the distribution of these domestic remedies, con- 





* Read before Section on Historical Pharmacy, A. Ph. A., Atlantic City meeting, 1916. 
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fectionery, cakes, ginger snaps, tobacco, cigars, etc., to the country merchants who 
kept these agents in stock. 

In passing, permit your historian to call attention to the famous Number 6, one 
of the popular remedies of that time, of which Tinctura Capsict Compositus is a 
lineal descendant. I recall that we had in that city at that time a famous Thom- 
sonian who had considerable practice and his Number 6 remedy was quite popu- 
lar. It may not be out of place to here record (what interested me much in those 
days) something of a description of this now defunct practice and something of the 
author of it, whose history has almost faded away from current literature. By 
the Thomsonian system the human body is assumed to consist of four so-called 
elements, fire, air, earth and water. Metals and minerals, being ponderous and 
tending earthward, were supposed to drag down to the earth those who used them 
in medicines, while vegetables, springing from the ground, are fitting to make those 
who employ them as remedies to move upward to life and health. Thomson, 
who was born in 1769, was an uneducated man. He tells us that he went to school 
for only one month when he was ten years of age, but his writings were remarkable 
for their terseness, clearness and vigor of language. In 1805, when he was 36 years 
of age, he determined ‘‘to make a business of doctoring,”’ so says his historian, and 
depend solely upon that natural gift of healing which he and his neighbors thought 
nature and nature’s God had given him. We have many such so-called medical 
theorists to-day, unfortunately. Among other books, he published a work, 
The New Guide to Health, or Botanic Family Physician, Containing a Complete 
System of Practice on a Plan Entirely New, giving direction for preparing and ad- 
ministering his cures. One of his doctrines was to keep the stomach warm and 
empty and the skin sweating. He decreed that all serious diseases were caused by 
-anker in the stomach, one degree causing measles, another scarlet fever, another 
small-pox, etc. If the inside of the stomach was “‘left cold,”’ it must be warmed up by 
Number 2, or cayenne pepper, for cold was the cause of all disease and death while 
heat was the origin of all life and health. For the same reasons the skin should 
be kept hot and sweating by steam baths. If any one became nervous or was 
thrown into cramp convulsion-fits, Number 3, or nerve root, or skunk cabbage, was 
used. He even put his practice into rhymes, thus: 


The Emetic, No. 1's designed 
A general medicine for mankind 
Of every country, clime or place, 
Wide as the circle of our race. 


In every case and state and stage, 
Whatever malady may rage, 

In male or female, young or old, 
Half its value can’t be told. 


Let No. 2 be used bold, 

To clear the stomach of the cold. 
Next take the coffee No. 3, 

And keep as warm as you can be. 
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When sweat enough, as we suppose, 

In spirit wash and change your clothes. 
Then get in bed, both clean and white 
And sleep in comfort all the night. 


Now take your bitters, etc. 


He gave singular names to his medicines, so says his historian. Lobelia he 
called ram-cats; cayenne pepper, bulldogs; marsh rosemary and bay-berry bark, 
coffee. 

It is to be noted that Samuel Hahnemann’s system of medicine was regarded 
as the exact opposite of Thomson’s as regards doses but not as regards principles, 
for he gave cayenne pepper, hot drops, lobelia and other violent irritants in fevers 
and inflammations. 

Thomson lived in times of great epidemics of scarlet and typhoid fevers, 
diphtheria and cerebro-spinal meningitis. His book is crowded with cases of 
severe disease imperfectly reported but still of some historical if not of scientific 
value. 

In 1812 he went to Washington to take out a patent for the use of lobelia in 
fevers, colics, dysenteries, etc. and for his steam-sweating. Dr. Thornton and the 
celebrated Dr. Samuel L. Mitchell were very patient with him, as were Drs. Rush 
and Barton in Philadelphia. He came back with some sort of a patent, and re- 
fused to treat any person who did not join his Friendly Medical Society, take out a 
family right to practice his system, and pay $20 therefor. 

The Thomsonian doctor made great impression on the writer, it is needless to 
say. 

Historically, we are told, the pharmacist has a good right to be called a chem- 
ist. Looking back upon that period of a half century ago, as the writer sees it 
now, the pharmacists of that day in smaller towns were far behind in the 
qualifications requisite to claim such a title. The compounding required called 
for little or no knowledge of chemistry. 

The writer recalls his duties in the bottling and compounding department 
in cutting up opium for maceration and extracting the numerous lead bullets 
which were returned to the wholesaler and thence to the source of supply 
for a recovery of claims. At odd moments he was pounding vigorously upon 
an iron mortar with the heavy pestle to bring to proper comminution some 
fibrous drug, or was grinding upon a CQ, generator, mixing whiting with H.SO,, 
generating and forcing the gas into copper containers of water to make the soda 
water. He used to wonder how soda water could be made from common whiting 
and sulphuric acid. The proof was the fact that soda water was so made. It was 
a question whether even the proprietor or chief clerk could explain the simple 
reaction which takes place when the acid and alkaline ingredient of Seidlitz Powder 
were mixed with the proper vehicle. It was the consciousness of this prevailing 
ignorance of what was considered the essentials of the drug business that sent this 
apprentice to college much against the advice and prejudice of his employers and 
fellow clerks. Philadelphia, a wonderful city to a country boy, was regarded the 
Athens of the world and the Philadelphia College, in his imagination, was its 
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highest temple of pharmaceutical learning. It should be recognized, of course, 
that a mere apprentice could not make very trustworthy observations, but as the 
writer looks at it from his present standpoint, and from the standpoint of pharmacy, 
as he viewed it in those days in a small city of about five or six thousand, pharmacy 
has made quite appreciable advances. The average pharmacist is on a higher 
plane and the apprentice is much better provided for. The pharmacists of Bridge- 
ton, New Jersey, I doubt not, all have and use the United States Pharmacopoeia 
and regard it, as they did not in those days, as an authoritative guide in the prep- 
aration of remedial agents. The Board of Pharmacy of New Jersey has honored for 
vears my early associate, Henry A. Jorden, as one of its worthy members. The 
extraneous merchandise, such as toys, especially at Christmas time, have been dis- 
placed by more pharmaceutical-like commodities. As I look over the past fifty 
vears I have vividly before me the impression that the ideal pharmacist cherished 
as an ideal the notion of operating a drug store in which only physicians’ pre- 
scriptions were compounded, but every one knows how commercialism has crept 
into both pharmacy and medicine to prevent this—both are to blame. Another 
observation your historian has made: the pharmacist has seen fit, in battling 
with adverse conditions, to substitute for the harder, the more scanty, and more 
professional side of his vocation, such as microscopical analysis, food and drug 
analysis, sanitary analysis and even industrial analysis—has substituted these, 
following a line of least resistance, the various commercial ventures in many 
drugless sundries, such as every possible kind of extraneous merchandise. Each 
age has its own problems which men who live in must solve. The past in 
pharmacy has been more truly representative than the immediate present. 
Would it not pay us to consider this phase of the question seriously and march 
into the future in a resolute way determined to make pharmacy more professional 
and scientific ? 





A NEGLECTED LESSON. 

At the close of the Civil War the need for a corps of pharmaceutical chemists 
in the medical supply department was set forth by no less an authority than Pro- 
fessor John M. Maisch. At the close of the Spanish War the Dodge Commission 
pointed out the blunders in the medical supply service as then organized. At the 
close of the present war there will no doubt be a commission to point out again 
the fact that our medical supply department might be better organized than it is 
now. But it will then be too late to profit by the experience of two wars and 
by that of England itself. The British Army is founded on caste. The British 
officers were drawn, at least at first, from the aristocracy and landed gentry. To 
suggest to one of these aristocrats that a “‘chemist,’’ a mere tradesman, should 
be given a commission rank came near being sacrilege. We follow the British 
precedent. Caste-ridden Germany does not take this fallacious view, but does 
give commissions to pharmacists. Even the English colonies of Australia and 
Canada take a broader view of the situation and have accorded commissioned 
rank to pharmacists. If the pharmacists of the United States could bring their 
united pressure to bear upon our Government, we, too, would have commissions 
for our pharmacists.—Editorial Comment, American Druggist, April, 1917. 
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CARREL-DAKIN SOLUTION.* 
BY JOHN K. THUM.! 


It was while working on native black oxide of manganese, which chemical 
investigators before Scheele had studied more or less unsuccessfully, that he dis- 
covered in short order four new substances—chlorine, oxygen, manganese and 
baryta—and of these four, the first two have undoubtedly been of the utmost 
importance for the proper understanding of chemical processes. This happened 
in 1774. Scheele termed the first substance “‘oxymuriatic acid; thirty-seven 
years later, Sir Humphry Davy classified the first of these substances as an 
element and gave it the name “chlorine.’’ Although Gay-Lussac and Thénard 
were the first to suggest that from its behavior it might be regarded as an element, 
Davy proved it. 

The practical value of this discovery and the important réle that chlorine 
has played in the development of chemistry cannot be overestimated, and now 
that its value as a germicide has been proved and its practical application made 
possible by the researches of Carrel, the danger of death from infection has been 
wonderfully reduced. Knowledge of the disinfecting and germicidal action of 
chlorine is not by any means recent. Chlorine water has been recommended for 
years locally as a stimulant and disinfectant for wounds and ulcers. However, 
its irritating nature and the severe pain produced when applied to wounds has 
militated against its general use in surgical procedure. Some years ago it was 
discovered that very attenuated solutions of this gas were efficient for the steriliza- 
tion of swimming pools, but its use for this purpose has been discarded for the copper 
sulphate treatment of the water. Like in everything else the personal equation 
plays a very important part in the handling of chlorine gas for the disinfection 
of a swimming pool; while one man would exercise great precaution and care in 
carrying out the technic for the treatment of the water, others would be rather lax 
in varying degrees, with the result that while the water would probably be 
thoroughly sterilized, it would also be exceedingly irritating and painful to the 
eyes. In the copper sulphate treatment of the water this condition is not so 
prone to occur. 

It may be of interest to know that as early as 1846 the disinfecting properties 
of chlorine were proven by the successful employment of it in eradicating an 
epidemic of puerperal fever in Vienna. In this case bleaching powder was used. 

Undoubtedly the ideal germicide for combating infection that occurs in most 





Editor’s Note.—The successful use of the Carrel-Dakin solution depends on the chlorine of 
course, but in combination, and in a nearly neutral solution. 

The Eddystone horror afforded the opportunity in this country for applying the Carrel- 
Dakin treatment, and also that of the paraffin dressing for the burns in a large number of cases, 
and with gratifying success and relief to the unfortunates. 

* Read at the meeting of the Philadelphia Branch of the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, April 10, 1917. 

' Pharmacist at the German Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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wounds, is one that has the power of destroying not only bacteria but spores as 
well, and is only local in its action and, therefore, without danger to the host. 
It seems that the hypochlorites have this power. As a matter of fact they have 
been recognized by public health workers as the most potent germicides that we 
have, and yet their use in general surgery has been limited for reasons that are 
obvious. ‘The various hypochlorite solutions are all more or less unstable as to 
chlorine content and, while they can be made more stable by making them more 
alkaline, this militates against their use on the tissues. 

The first practical application of chlorine in surgical procedure for the eradica- 
tion and control of infection was undertaken by British surgeons shortly after the 
beginning of the great war. They immediately recognized their helplessness 
when the large number of wounded began to arrive from the front with wounds 
of every description and all terribly infected. They worked with hypochlorous 
acid in one-half percent aqueous solution, made by adding 12.5 grammes of 
chlorinated lime and the same quantity of boric acid to a liter of distilled water 
and allowing the mixture to stand over night. This was then filtered and used 
as a surgical dressing. In the /ritish Medical Journal, July 24, 1915, p. 129, 
they give their results; while these are good, other workers seem to have been 
unable to duplicate them. 

In their experiments they failed to take into account the extreme variability 
of chlorinated lime and this may be the main reason why results have been un- 
satisfactory in different workers’ hands. 

Dakin’s Solution then made its appearance. This is now referred to as 
Dakin’s Original Solution. This solution is very easily made: 140 grammes of 
dried sodium carbonate are dissolved in 10 liters of water, and 200 grammes of 
chlorinated lime are added; the mixture is well shaken at intervals during one hour; 
the supernatant liquid is then siphoned off and filtered, preferably through paper. 
This solution is somewhat alkaline, but this alkalinity is modified by the addition 
of 40 grammes of boric acid. This preparation, however, did not prove altogether 
satisfactory. Sometimes it worked admirably and at other times not. There 
were times that patients complained that the solution was very irritating and 
painful, although the original technic followed in its manufacture was always 
scrupulously duplicated. Of course, the fault laid with the chlorinated lime. 
While the formula was always rigidly adhered to, the chlorinated lime seldom 
had the 25 percent chlorine content that was required to make a 0.5 percent 
solution. When one remembers that the different brands of chlorinated lime 
available in the open market vary considerably, and that even different packages 
of the same brand will run all the way from 25 to 35 percent in available chlorine 
content (at least that was the range found by us of packages put up in this country, 
and in Europe it must be greater, as the range of chlorine content of packages 
bought on the open market there run all the way from 20 to 37 percent) it is per- 
fectly obvious as to why results should be so variable in different surgeons’ hands. 

Now Dr. Carrel’s method for combating infection is simply a more or less 
continuous irrigation of the wounds with a modification of Dakin’s solution, or, 
to be more exact, a modification of the well-known Labarrque’s solution, officially 
known as Liguor Sodae Chlorinatae. ‘This official solution of sodium hypochlorite 
contains 2.5 percent of available chlorine and is markedly alkaline. This makes 
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its use as a dressing for infected wounds prohibitive, it being exceedingly irritating 
and painful. Dilution of this solution with water to reduce it to 0.5 percent of 
available chlorine (the strength of the Carrel-Dakin solution) is impracticable, 
as it is still too alkaline. Such a diluted solution, first neutralized by the addition 
of boric acid, has been used but with very unsatisfactory results, it rapidly losing 
its chlorine, and proving otherwise objectionable. 

Of course, making the preparation in this manner simplifies matters very much 
and also saves time, a factor of some importance where large quantities must al- 
ways be available. It was Daufresne who pointed out the disadvantages of 
neutralization with boric acid, to which he attributed much of the irritation and 
painfulness, and the extreme variability of the chlorinated lime was also noted 
by the same observer. 

Naturally, this illuminating fact put an entirely new aspect on the matter and 
brought forcibly to mind that estimation of the chlorine content of each new lot 
of chlorinated lime was absolutely essential before concordant results could follow. 

Accordingly Daufresne evolved the following technic for making this prepara- 
tion, and this only, and no other, should be used when Dakin’s or Carrel-Dakin 
Solution is called for: 


Chlorinated Lime (25 percent chlorine) 184 Gm 
Sodium Carbonate, dried..... RNS 2s 0 tear One ree ee ee ; 92 Gm. 
Sodium Bicarbonate... . 76 Gm. 


Into a 12-liter bottle put the chlorinated lime and five liters of water and shake 
frequently during a period of six hours; dissolve the two sodium salts in five liters 
of water and after six hours add this solution to the mixture of chlorinated lime 
and water and shake well for several minutes. Allow to stand for at least half an 
hour until reaction is complete and then siphon off the supernatant liquor and 
filter through paper. The solution, undiluted, is then ready for use. 

When the chlorine content of the chlorinated lime is above or below 25 per- 
cent, the proportions of the three ingredients entering into this solution must be 
increased or reduced accordingly. To avoid the necessary calculation that this 
entails, Daufresne has prepared the following table: 

QUANTITIES OF INGREDIENTS FOR TEN LITERS OF DAKIN’S SOLUTION. 


Titer of Chlorinated Lime Anhydrous Sodium Sodium Bicarbonate 
Chlorinated Lime Gm. Carbonate, Gm Gm 
20 230 115 96 
2!I 220 110 92 
22 210 105 58 
23 200 100 54 
24 192 90 SO 
25 184 g2 76 
26 177 SO 72 
27 170 85 7O 
28 104 82 68 
29 159 80 66 
30 154 77 64 
31 148 74 62 
32 144 72 60 
33 140 70 59 
34 135 68 57 
35 132 66 55 
36 128 64 53 


v7) 
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37 124 62 
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It would be well to take the titer of this solution occasionally. ‘The same sub- 
stances used for determining the activity of the chlorine in the lime are used for 
this purpose. 

To ten mils of the finished solution add 20 mils of 10 percent solution of 
potassium iodide and 2 mils of acetic or hydrochloric acid. Measure into this 
mixture, drop by drop, from a burette, a decinormal solution of sodium thio- 
sulphate until decoloration is complete. The number of mils used multiplied by 
0.03725 will give the weight of the sodium hypochlorite in 100 mils of the prepara- 
tion. 

In order to determine the alkalinity of the Carrel-Dakin solution or note its 
freedom from caustic sodium, add to 20 mils of the solution 0.2 of phenolphthalein ; 
if correctly prepared no red coloration should appear. 

Estimation of the amount of chlorine in the chlorinated lime is of the utmost 
importance and the method for doing this is simplicity itself. One may use the 
method given in the U. S. Pharmacopoeia, or the following, which is the one 
mentioned by Carrel in his note to the Journal A. M. A., December 9, 1916, p. 
1777, and which note is reprinted in the American Journal of Pharmacy, February, 
1917, p. 84: 

‘Weigh out 20 grammes of the average sample, mix it as completely as possible 
with 1 liter of ordinary water and leave it in contact for a few hours, agitating it 
from time to time. Filter. 

‘‘Measure exactly with the gaged pipette 10 mils of the clear fluid; add to it 
20 mils of a 1 : 10 solution of potassium iodide and 2 mils of acetic or hydro- 
chloric acid. Drop a drop at a time into this mixture a decinormal solution of 
sodium thiosulphate until decoloration is complete. 

“The number of mils of the thiosulphate solution required for complete 
decoloration, multiplied by 1.775, gives the weight of the active chlorine contained 
in 100 grammes of the chlorinated lime.” 


SOME EXPONENTS OF AMERICAN PHARMACY.* 
BY JOHN F. PATTON. 

The history of pharmacy, like that of any other branch of science, is a story 
of evolution. Embracing not only the compounding of medicine but a host of 
collateral branches allied to it, the history of each would make a tome of large 
proportion. 

The development or progress of any branch of human endeavor must take 
into account the individual exponent, so that its history is but an amplified biog- 
raphy. It is always interesting as well as instructive to know something of the 
character of a person who has developed an industry, exploited some branch of the 
sciences, or invented a useful implement; hence, biography forms an important 
part of our libraries. 

It is a well-known fact that those engaged in scientific pursuits develop a 
subtle condition of mind free from the weakness of selfishness, which is so inherent 
in human nature. Those of us who were acquainted with the subjects of the 
following sketches will bear testimony to the truth of the above statement. 


* Abstract of a paper read before Section on Historical Pharmacy, A. Ph. A., Atlantic City 


mecting, 1916. 
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When we look back over the list of eminent men, whose work has added glory 
to American pharmacy, and note their lack of conscious superiority, their mod- 
esty, their willingness to work without desire of applause or hope of material re- 
ward, we can truthfully say, ‘“These were great men.” 

Becoming a member of the American Pharmaceutical Association in 1880, my 
first attendance at the meetings of the Association was at Saratoga Springs, in the 
latter part of the summer of that year. At one of the sessions of that meeting, 
something happened that occurs occasionally in deliberative bodies; namely, 
a parliamentary tangle. This, with motions, resolutions, amendments, etc., 
the question before the house became quite obscured. No one seemed to know 
the next step to be taken, when a gentleman of marked personal appearance arose, 
and with a few words cleared the atmosphere, and pointed the way out of the diffi- 
culty. His comprehension of the situation and the clarity of his statement 
prompted an inquiry as to his identity. He was Dr. E. R. Squibb, of Brooklyn. 

This man stands out prominently in the galaxy of eminent American phar- 
macists, whose mental equipment, and useful devotion to high ideals, challenges 
our highest admiration. Following the demoralization incident to the close of the 
Civil War, a host of small pharmaceutical manufacturers sprang into existence. 
Many of their products were of the poorest possible quality, disappointing to the 
physician, and useless to the patient. Just at this juncture, Doctor Squibb 
stepped on the stage, and at once raised the standard of quality in medicine. 
His influence is felt unto this day. 

A loss to pharmacy and a grief to his friends, was the passing of Charles Rice. 
Eminent in ability, and most pleasing in personality, generous, just and modest, 
he was ever ready to serve, regardless of the work involved, or the sacrifice de- 
manded. As a writer and speaker, his style was concise, lucid, and convincing. 
Having at his command a dozen languages, he was a “‘thesaurus’’ of pharmaceutical 
information. ‘The work he did for American pharmacy, in laying the foundation 
for the revision of the Pharmacopoeia of 1880, and as chairman of the committee 
for the two subsequent revisions, was invaluable. He left his impress on that 
great work, and made it the peer, if not the superior, of any similar standard the 
world over. ‘The sense of justice he exhibited, in his refusal to accept the rather 
generous honorarium tendered him for his work on the Pharmacopoeia, because 
he held it would not be fair to his associates, marks the freedom from selfishness 
that is characteristic of the scientific mind. 

Another one of our great men was our beloved fellow member, John M. Maisch. 
‘“‘None knew him but to love him, None named him but to praise.’’ Professor 
Maisch was a comparatively young man when he died, being only a little over 
three-score years of age. Equally large in body and mind, the work he did in 
nearly forty years of service, representing about five hundred contributions to 
pharmaceutical literature, tells the story of his busy life. The varied experiences 
of his early years in Germany fostered in him the growth of a love of liberty. His 
free and independent spirit rebelled against breathing the stifling air of repression, 
so he came to the ‘‘Land of the Free.’’ America is great because we have been 
enriched by the lives of such men as John M. Maisch. 
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THE CHEMISTRY OF THE PHARMACOPOEIA.* 
BY J. R. RIPPETOE. 


Everyone must concede that the New Pharmacopoeia is a decided improve- 
ment over its predecessor, and everyone knows that the next one will be better 
still. 

We are right in assuming that every point in the Pharmacopoeia is based 
upon facts or theories as they have been established. But in universal practice 
what one or a few have proven to their satisfaction does not always meet the re- 
quirements of the workshop. The ninth revision committee invited the coéperation 
of all interested and received much valuable assistance. ‘This assistance will 
continue unofficially or indirectly at such meetings like this until the next re- 
vision is taken up. ‘This leads me to suggest that there should be created con- 
tinuous committees to carry on coéperative work, as is done by the Official Asso- 
ciation of Agricultural Chemists. This association through appointed referees 
invites members and non-members to coéperate in trying out methods of analysis 
upon standard samples for the purpose of determining the practicability of the 
methods before making them official. It is not necessary for me to point out the 
advantages of such work. 

Taking the substances of the Pharmacopoeia in alphabetical order, I beg to 
make the following comments: 

Aspidosperma.—An alkaloidal standard should be established for this drug 
and its fluidextract. A good quality of drug should contain at least 1 percent 
chloroform soluble alkaloids when assayed by the method for Cinchona. ‘Two 
samples assayed recently were found to contain 0.14 and 0.34 percent chloroform- 
soluble alkaloids, respectively. 

Aconitum.—Our experience has been that methyl red indicator gives a better 
end-point but somewhat lower result than cochineal indicator. 

Balsamum Peruvianum.—The assay for cinnamein directs that the residue 
be dried to constant weight at 100° C. ‘This cannot be done since its boiling 
point is between 225 and 235° C. ‘The ether should be allowed to evaporate at 
room temperature or gentle heat and the residue dried in a vacuum desiccator over 
sulphuric acid. Complete extraction of the cinnamein is preferred to decanting 
an aliquot of an ethereal solution especially in the hot summer months. 

Cannabis.—The requirement, “‘yield of alcoholic extractive is not less than 8 
percent,” is too low. A good quality of drug will assay at least 12 percent. 

Colocynthis.—The pulp is always found to contain more than 8 percent! ash, 
which would seem to be advisable as a requirement, that is, should yield not less 
than 8 nor more than 15 percent ash. 

Colchicum Corm.—The assay method is very good for the seed but with the 
Corm incomplete removal of starch gives obstinate emulsions in the subsequent 
chloroform extraction. Using 10 Gm. of the drug instead of 15, retaining the 
volume of the liquids as now given and finally using 150 mils of the filtrate rep- 
resenting 5 Gm. of the drug, very good results are obtained. 





* Read before New York Branch, A. Ph. A., March 12, 1917. 
1 Rippetoe, Amer. Jour. Pharm., May 1912, p. 197. 
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Extractum Taraxaci is directed to be made with 125 mils of alcohol and 875 
mils of water while the fluidextract is made with diluted alcohol equivalent and 
glycerin. ‘The reason for the different strength menstruums is not obvious. 

Fluidextractum.—The abbreviation ‘‘Fldext.” is awkward to write and not 
pleasing tothe eye. ‘‘Flext.’’ is much better. 

Fluidextractum Cascarae Sagradae Aromaticum.—This preparation still re- 
mains one of the museum specimens. It is no doubt a fair estimate to say that for 
every 1000 gallons used not more than one is made accerding to the official formula. 
Glycerin has no value as a solvent and as a sweetening agent sugar is better and 
much cheaper. ‘The flavor is not familiar to the public. 

Fluidextractum I pecacuanhae should yield “not less than 1.8 Gm. nor more 
than 2.2 Gm. of the ether-soluble alkaloids of ipecac.”” The drug from which it is 
directed to be made should yield ‘‘not less than 1.75 percent of the ether-soluble 
alkaloids of ipecac.”” To be consistent and permit of practical working the al- 
kaloidal content of the fluidextract should be not less than 1.50 Gm. nor more than 
1.75 Gm. 

Hydrochloric acid is used in the menstruum and then in preparing the syrup 
from the fluidextract acetic acid is added. Is the additional acid necessary? 
If so the same acid should be used in both. 

Fluidextractum Sennae.—Two varieties of drug are recognized but the Alexan- 
dria only is directed to be used in preparing the fluidextract, syrup and syrup of 
sarsaparilla compound, while both varieties are permitted to be used in the com- 
pound infusion and compound glycyrrhiza powder. Both varieties should be 
permitted for all purposes. Is there any method for determining whether one 
or the other variety has been used? 

Methylis Salicylas.—A simple test, possibly not proper material for the Pharma- 
copoeia, but useful nevertheless for distinguishing the synthetic methy] salicylate 
from the oils of gaultheria and sweet birch is the froth resulting from agitation. 
Any froth produced by shaking immediately disappears on methyl salicylate, 
while on the oils of gaultheria and sweet birch it will remain for quite a few seconds. 

Oleum Olivae.—A limit of free acid in this oil is very desirable. 

Myrrh.—‘‘Not less than 35 percent of myrrh is soluble in alcohol.” This re- 
quirement is very indefinite as no method is given. As to extractive soluble in 
alcohol 25 percent is about the average yield in our experience. 

Pulvis Glycyrrhizae Compositus should have an ash standard. 

Resina Jalapae.—The methods for determining chloroform and ether-soluble 
matter are lacking in details. We are directed to ““Add 1 Gm. of the powdered 
resin to 10 mils of chloroform (or ether) in a stoppered flask and shake the mixture 
occasionally during one hour. Then filter, evaporate the filtrate, etc.’’ The 
operator is left in doubt as to washing, size of filter to use or any precautions to be 
observed. 

Sapo.—The alcohol used for alkalinity determination should be directed to be 
previously neutralized. Separating the fatty acids for determining their iodine 
number by the method outlined is a very tedious process. Acidifying the aqueous 
solution, extracting with ether, washing the ether solution with water and evap- 
orating at a low heat is much more expedient and practical. The acids may be 
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dried in a vacuum desiccator or over sulphuric acid and weighed before determining 
the iodine number. 


Sapo Mollis——Determination of the fatty acids and their iodine number are 
desirable for this preparation. 

Sodit Phosphas Effervescens.—There should be a test for sugar and assay 
methods for the sodium phosphate and sodium bicarbonate. This comment 
applies to other official effervescent salts. 

Spiritus Aetheris Nitrosi.—This preparation is directed to be preserved in 
‘“‘well-stoppered” bottles. Cork stoppered should be directed. Many druggists 
no doubt think that a glass stoppered bottle is “well stoppered”’ but the ethyl 
nitrite evaporates very rapidly, escaping from a glass stoppered bottle.° 





Tinctura Cinchonae Compositae.—The use of red cinchona of high assay diluted 
to standard in the finished preparation will produce a preparation of varying 
strength with reference to the bitter orange peel and serpentaria. 

Unguentum Hydrargyrt Ammoniatit.—An assay method for determining the 
ammoniated mercury content is desirable. Determining as the sulphide gives very 
good results.* 

Unguentum Hydrargyri Oxidi Flavi.—Same remarks as above. 

Zinct Acetas and Other Official Salts of Zinc.—The assay method is very faulty, 
due to the hot diluted nitric acid, on being added to the zinc sulphide, liberating 
sulphur which forms a gummy mass that holds some of the zinc and gives a low 
figure. Dissolving the sulphide in dilute hydrochloric acid and precipitating as the 
carbonate gives satisfactory results. 

Zingiber.—Six varieties of ginger are recognized and fully described but 
only one, the Jamaica, is directed to be used in preparing the several preparations, 
excepting the oleoresin. Is there a chemical difference that eliminates the other 
five varieties, although they must meet the same requirements as to percentage of 
extractive? 

I am indebted to Mr. Nathan Smith for valuable suggestions in preparing 
these comments. 


LABORATORY SCHIEFFELIN & Co., 
NEw YORK. 





2 Rippetoe, American Druggist, Dec. 1911, p. 307. 
3 Rippetoe, Am. Jour. Pharm., May 1910, p. 223. 
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COMMERCIAL TRAINING FOR PHARMACISTS.* 
BY ROBERT P. FISCHELIS. 


The need for commercially trained pharmacists is an acute one if the trend 
of the profession is accurately recorded in the pharmaceutical press and in phar- 
maceutical meetings. It is therefore no longer necessary for those advocating 
commercial training to apologize for usurping a place in the ‘‘pharmaceutical 
sun.” On the contrary, many close students of the present-day pharmaceutical 
situation are beginning to wonder whether the time is not coming when those who 
have scientific papers to present before pharmaceutical associations will not in 
their turn open their remarks with an apology for taking up valuable time that 
might better be devoted to a discussion of business problems and financial profit 
possibilities. 

What the whole situation requires is the acceptance of a common sense view- 
point on the part of teachers, retailers, students and others who are interested 
in the practice of pharmacy of to-day. I am not in sympathy with those who 
wish to displace a large portion of the present minimum pharmaceutical curric- 
ulum with business training any more than I am in sympathy with those who 
begrudge even the small period of time—about 60 hours—that the better schools 
of pharmacy are devoting to the subject. 

There must be a willingness to give and take in this matter if pharmacy is 
to be served properly. 

We all recognize what pharmacy is to-day and it is foolish to try to make 
ourselves believe that it is on a higher plane than actual conditions demonstrate. 

Our colleges of pharmacy are attempting to elevate the profession of pharmacy 
to their high standards and practical men everywhere are trying to make the 
colleges recognize the fact that in order to really serve the profession the colleges 
should take cognizance of conditions in the trade and adapt their curriculum 
to the situation in such a manner as to turn out men who would be trained and 
valuable for the present-day drug store. That, in a nutshell, is the situation 
and thus far many of the colleges have responded by instituting short courses in 
commercial training—with emphasis on the short. 

It is expecting too much of both student and instructor in commercial phar- 
macy to feel that just because a college gives a short course in commercial training 
its graduates should make good as business men. ‘To be sure they are much better 
prepared for business life after having taken such a course than they are without 
having taken it, but the other learned professors on the pharmaceutical faculties 
must also help to make our 1917 graduates and those who follow them good 
assistants to the average retail druggist of to-day or good business men in their 
own stores. 

Those who advocate discontinuing some of the scientific instruction given 
in the present pharmacy course and substituting more commercial training for 
the same are often asked what branch of the curriculum may be eliminated or 
curtailed. Invariably the first subjects mentioned are botany and pharmacognosy 





* Presented at New York Branch, A. Ph. A., December meeting, 1916. 
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Yet a knowledge of the habitat and characteristics of vegetable drugs as well 
as climatic effects upon their growth, etc., is quite essential to the shrewd buyer. 
But how many teachers of botany and pharmacognosy ever handle the subject 
from this point of view? ‘They are usually profound students of the subject and 
teach what custom dictates every educated pharmacist should know about these 
sciences and they usually teach it in a highiy scientific way, regarding any com- 
mercial consideration of the subject as beneath their dignity. 

It is necessary to remember that we are not, in this day and generation, 
teaching pharmacists who will go out and collect green drugs, dry and grind them 
and manufacture them into elegant preparations. We are teaching men who to- 
morrow will be in the thick of the fight for a living out of a business which has 
some professional trimmings but requires the ability to utilize these trimmings in a 
commercial way for success. 

Chemistry is a big subject which requires four years of undergraduate study 
and some more post-graduate work in our universities before it is felt that the 
student or graduate knows enough to speak with authority on the subject. Yet 
we try to make our men master chemistry in two short years and crowd the work 
in at an enormous rate with the result that there is little time for absorption be- 
cause it is all needed for cramming. Chemistry is invaluable to the pharmacy 
student but it should be handled from the view-point of the pharmacist. Our 
professors are victims of a system which does not recognize that the object of 
teaching chemistry in a pharmacy school is not to turn out chemists but to turn 
out good pharmacists, just as the object of teaching botany is not to develop 
botanists but better pharmacists. 

The time has come when the traditions of the past must be shaken off for 
they have burdened us heavily for too long a time. 

Commercial training must mean more than bookkeeping, accounting, selling 
and advertising in the future. It should be considered in connection with every 
subject in the curriculum and the men now teaching the various subjects at our 
colleges will find a keener interest in their work, on the part of students, if it is 
approached from the present-day retail druggists’ standpoint. And further than 
this, the colleges will then be fulfilling their mission which is to provide trained 
men to meet the needs of the hour. 








DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE INVITES CRITICISM OF PROPOSED 
RULINGS ON STANDARDS FOR DRUGS 

UNIcoRN Root.—Samples of true unicorn root, Aleiris farinosa, obtainable 
in interstate trade, have been examined. As a result of this study it was found 
that excessive amounts of total ash and acid-insoluble ash (sand) were present. 
In a few instances the limit of 16 percent given in the new National Formulary 
was exceeded. The Bureau is of the opinion that material properly collected 
should contain not more than 1o percent of total ash and the amount of insoluble 
ash should be considerably below 5 percent. Of special interest is the fact that 
one sample which contained about 3 percent of true unicorn root consisted other- 
wise entirely of false unicorn root, Chamaelirium luteum. The Department will 
regard as adulterated or misbranded under the Food and Drugs Act any unicorn 
root containing total ash in excess of 16 percent or which contains material other 
than true unicorn root, Aletris farinosa. 
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PROGRESS MADE BY THE BUREAU OF CHEMISTRY IN THE 
ENFORCEMENT OF THE FOOD AND DRUGS ACT IN 
ITS RELATION TO PHARMACY.* 


BY C. L. ALSBERG, M.D.! 


The drug work at the Bureau falls under three groups: 

ist. The enforcement of the Sherley Amendment, under the supervision of a 
surgeon of the Public Health Service. 

2nd. ‘The control of pharmaceuticals. 

3rd. ‘The control of crude drugs. 

The methods employed for the control of crude drugs have changed materially 
during the past few years and the change has brought forth both praise and crit- 
icism. ‘The work was formerly limited to the ports of entry and especially to 
New York, where it was under the supervision of Dr. Rusby. Little control was 
exercised from Washington. Dr. Rusby’s work was admirable, but he could not 
do it all, and it was necessary to have in Washington, a corps of men, to codrdinate 
the port work, and to act as advisors to the administrators of the law. The corps 
has been assembled gradually, and as the men have become proficient they have 
been sent to the field and port laboratories, and it is hoped that eventually every 
field laboratory will have a pharmacognocist. 

Since the beginning of the war, conditions regarding imported drugs have been 
peculiar. After the middle of the first month of the war, no imported drugs were 
received. ‘Then a month later conditions changed and drugs began to arrive 
from all over the world in large and small lots, and more work has been entailed 
in examining these products since the war started than before. The importers 
have had to adjust their business methods and establish connections with the 
dealers in Calcutta, Straits Settlements, Guiana and other remote points, instead 
of trading with middlemen in Antwerp, Amsterdam, England and Hamburg, as 
heretofore. ‘The trade conditions have caused much confusion in the drug market. 
Importers are often obliged to accept goods with sight draft attached to bill of 
lading and when the goods arrive they may not be admitted because of inferiority 
or substitution. One importer went to great expense to bring in a shipment of 
Digitalis from Spain and when it arrived it was not U.S. P. Digitalis but D. thapse, 
the action of which, therapeutically, is not known. Aconitum fischeri (Japanese 
aconite) has been offered for A. napellus, and this was allowed entry after labeling 
“Japanese Aconite, not recognized in U. S. P.”’ Ipecac was substituted by /pe- 
cacuanha fibrosa, an Inonidium species, and Heteropteris pauciflora; Stramonium by 
xanthium strumarium (cocklebur); Arnica by Inula Britannica; Senna partly by 
Tephrosia appolinea; Scammony by / pomoea oritzabensis; Buchu by Barosma crenu- 
lata var. latifolia, B. pulchellum and Empleurum serrulatum. Belladonna has been 
adulterated with Solanum nigrum, much low-grade belladonna has been offered 
for entry, but has been allowed to come in for the manufacture of alkaloid and 








* Abstract of an address delivered before the Washington Branch of the American Pharma- 
ccutical Association, April 5, 1917. 
1 Chief, Bureau of Chemistry, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
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preparations capable of adjustments to a prescribed standard. Hyoscyamus 
muticus (Egyptian henbane) has been permitted entry for the manufacture of 
hyoscyamine. Marjoram has been adulterated with Coriaria myrtifolia, a poisonous 
plant. 

The activities of the Bureau are being extended to the control of crude drugs 
produced in the United States and to providing standards for those not recognized 
by the Pharmacopoeia or National Formulary. Standards are being determined 
for Aspidium, Pennyroyal, Unicorn root and many other drugs used extensively 
in medical practice. The Viburnums have been studied. The description of 
V. opulus in the 8th edition fits Acer spicatum and does not apply to the true V. 
opulus and in consequence practically all V. opulus on the market formerly was 
Acer spicatum and many standard Viburnum preparations contained none of the 
true drug. 

The situation regarding mustard is very acute at the present time. Russian 
and German mustards are out of the market and Great Britain has recently placed 
an embargo on English mustard. Consequently many new types of Brassica are 
offered for entry, some of which are pungent and others not, and the Department 
has to be continually on the alert to prevent the flooding of the market with spurious 
and worthless mustard seed. 


PHARMACEUTICALS OF THE UNITED STATES PHARMACOPOEIA.* 
BY J. LEON LASCOFF. 


Nearly seven years have elapsed since the United States Pharmacopoeial 
Convention assembled in Washington on May 10, 1910, to revise the pharmacists’ 
book of standards. ‘Thirty-eight states were represented, as well as the Govern- 
mental services and National Medical and Pharmaceutical organizations. One 
year ago the Pharmacopoeia was completed for issue; six months later it was 
ready for distribution; and on January 1 it became official. 

It has been very gratifying to me to be chosen to prepare a paper on the 
pharmaceuticals of the new Pharmacopoeia, to embody the criticisms of the prac- 
tical pharmacist, and to present them for discussion. 

‘The average pharmacist is very likely to accept the new Pharmacopoeia in a 
perfectly matter-of-course manner. ‘To the one who has been behind the scenes, 
and is conversant with the process of revision, however, the vast amount of work 
done, the responsibilities entailed, the sacrifice of time, and the energy devoted, 
without thought of remuneration, the work of revision appears of monumental 
proportions and calls for praise and admiration of the “‘men behind the guns,” 
the men who did the work and the chairmen of the various sub-committees. 

In New York the Board of Pharmacy has thought it necessary to compel 
pharmacists to obtain and keep in their possession copies of both the Pharmacopoeia 
and the National Formulary. In other states, however, such compulsion does 
not exist. The pharmacist may or may not own these valuable books, as their 
fancy may direct. And yet to me it seems that these should be not only on the 








* Read before New York Branch, A. Ph. A., April 9, 1917. 
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shelves of every pharmacy, but as a ready reference guide, both should be in the 
possession of every practicing physician as well. 

In comparing the U. S. P. VIII with the later edition, U. S. P. IX, we find 
many changes. I am not going into details as to the chemicals, as these were 
thoroughly discussed at the previous meeting, but will deal with the pharma- 
ceuticals only. 

While I have studied all these preparations seriatim, I will mention here only 
the more important ones in which the method of preparing has been altered or the 
finished product has been changed in appearance and taste. For instance: It 
is hardly worth while to mention such changes as that in 

Diluted Hydrochloric Acid, in which the water has been increased from 219 
to 220 Cc., or in 

Diluted Hypophosphorous Acid, in which the water has been increased from 
200 to 210 Ce. 

Diluted Hydrocyanic Acid.—The U.S. P. VIII gives a method of preparing 
this, but the U. S. P. IX describes the method of assaying only. 

Diluted Nitric Acid.—The dispensing pharmacist should not discard his old 
pharmacopoeia when he buys a new one, for in cases such as this he will have to 
fall back on the old pharmacopoeia as a guide. It seems strange that though 
formulas for the dilution of most important acids are given, none appears for diluted 
nitric acid. 

Waters.—Recently boiled water is directed for use in the preparation of medi- 
cated waters. This was not required in the old pharmacopoeia. 

Sterilized Distilled Water is one of the additions to the new book. It is of 
great importance and its introduction is commendable. The Revision Committee 
took into consideration the fact that a good many medicated waters not official 
in the U. S. P. are prescribed, such as lavender water, sambucus water, etc.; it is 
impossible to enumerate them all. The general working formula is given under 
the title Aquae Aromaticae. 

Cantaridal Collodion.—The drug is extracted with acetone and glacial acetic 
acid instead of with chloroform as in the U.S. P. VIII. 

Flexible Collodion—Camphor is used in place of Canada Turpentine as in the 
U.S. P. VIII. 

Styptic Collodion is transferred from the Pharmacopoeia to the National 
Formulary IV. Alcohol and ether are omitted and Flexible Collodion is used in 
the place of Collodion. 

Infusion of Digitalis—The omission of alcohol is very important, as it will 
discourage the pharmacist from keeping the preparation on hand. The physician 
usually expects a fresh infusion of digitalis, and I suggested in my paper at the 
Boston meeting of the A. Ph. A. that alcohol be omitted for this reason. 

Ammonia Liniment.—Alcohol and Oleic Acid are omitted. Sesame oil is used 
in place of cottonseed oil. This liniment of the new United States Pharmacopoeia 
is far superior to that of the old United States Pharmacopoeia. There is no sep- 
aration and it keeps better. 

Solution of Magnesium Citrate-—Hot water is used, oil of lemon and syrup 
replace syrup of citric acid, 2.1 Gm. of sodium bicarbonate, compressed, in place 
of 2.5 Gm. of crystals of potassium bicarbonate. The process of manufacturing 
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is different from that of U.S. P. VIII. There is no doubt in my mind that the 
changes are all good, yet this may lead the pharmacists to purchase the prepara- 
tion from manufacturers instead of preparing it themselves. Vast amounts have 
been bought ready-made before and these changes may lead to still larger pur- 
chases. 

Compound Solution of Cresol.—The addition of alcohol improves this prepara- 
tion. It has also been improved and the cost reduced by using sodium hydroxide 
in the place of potassium hydroxide. 


Mass of Mercury.—One gramme of oleate of mercury is used in preparing 100 
grammes of the mass. ‘This was not employed in U.S. P. VIII. This change is 
very commendable, as it facilitates work. 


Compound Licorice Mixture—The use of antimony and potassium tartrate 
instead of the wine of antimony saves the work of preparing the wine of anti- 
mony. 

Mucilage of Acacta.—The use of distilled water instead of lime water is com- 
mendable, as it will discourage the pharmacist from keeping large quantities of 
this preparation on hand and also will avoid the reaction of the lime water with 
many chemicals with which it is incompatible. 

Oleate of Mercury.—The use of alcohol for triturating the mercuric oxide in 
place of the water is very convenient, as time is saved, alcohol being more readily 
evaporated. 

Oleoresins.—Ether is used in making extractions instead of acetone in pre- 
paring the oleoresins of aspidium, capsicum, pepper and ginger. 


Syrup of Orange.—Purified tale takes the place of magnesium carbonate. 
This change is not satisfactory. Longer time is required for filtration and the 
finished product is not so clear as when the magnesium carbonate is used. 


Syrup of Wild Cherry.—The process of manufacturing has been changed to 
conform to the U. S. P. VII, as the pharmacists were not satisfied with that of 
the U.S. P. VIII. 

Compound Syrup of Sarsaparilla.—Syrup is used instead of sugar and water. 
This is also true of many other syrups and elixirs, and much time is saved by the 
change. 

Tincture of Iodine.—Fifty mils of water are now added, which is a great im- 
provement, as the ingredients are easily dissolved. I regret to say that a good 
many of the samples collected which were prepared according to U. S. P. VIII did 
not come up to the standard. This may have been due to failure in dissolving all 
the iodine. There should be no excuse for this now. 

Tincture of Kino.—The modus operandi has been greatly improved. The 
finished product is far superior and is quite stable. 

Tincture of Nux Vomica is now made by percolation of the powdered drug and 
not from the extract. The standard adopted is based on total alkaloids as rec- 
ommended by the Brussels Conference of 1906. The old pharmacopoeia directed 
merely a solution of the extract. This caused a wide variability in color and 
strength, as no alkaloidal assay was prescribed. An assay is required. The 
galenical as produced by many pharmacists previously was of unknown strength 
and therefore of variable effect. But I must state that the process requires care 
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and time (two hours). The work, however, is not impossible for an intelligent 
pharmacist. 

Ointment of Phenol.—The strength is reduced to 2.25 percent from 3 percent. 
This prevents separation of phenol on standing. The reduction in strength is also 
commendable. 

Elixirs of the National Formulary.—The use of syrup instead of sugar and 
water is a great improvement. It is understood, however, that this must be 
strictly U.S. P. 

Elixir Ammonium Bromide N. F. is made more palatable by the change. 

Elixir of Calcium Lactophosphate N. F.—vThe ingredients have been entirely 
changed and the process of manufacture is made very simple. 

Elixir of Ferric Pyrophosphate, Quinine and Strychnine N. F.—This prepara- 
tion is one of the new additions to the National Formulary. Care must be taken 
that Elixir Ferrt Pyrophosphatis is not confused with the old U.S. P. Elrxtr Ferri 
Phos phatis. 

Solution of Ferric Oxychloride N. F.—This contains less iron, almost double 
the amount of ammonia water, 125 mils of glycerin, and less hydrochloric acid than 
that of the N. F. III. 

Solution of Iron Albuminate.—Elixir of peptonate of iron and elixir of pepto- 
nate of iron and manganese can easily be prepared by the pharmacists providing the 
elixir of oxychloride of iron is freshly and properly made. Physicians are frequently 
desirous of having their mixtures of good color and taste. For this reason they 
prescribe Lactopeptine Elixir or elixir of lactated pepsin in combinatian with other 
chemicals. We have in the National Formulary several galenicals which may 
appeal to the medical profession, as solvents, adjuvants or correctives. Among 
them are Aromatic Elixir, Tincture of Caramel, Tincture of Saffron, Tincture of 
Cudbear, Compound Tincture of Cudbear and Compound Wine of Orange. 

PILLS.—I will say just a few words in regard to pills. ‘There are thirty-two 
pills in the National Formulary and seven in the United States Pharmacopoeia, 
a great many more than in the old editions. There is also a paragraph on pills 
which reads as follows: 

“Pills are globular or ovoid dosage forms of medicinal substances 
intended for administration by the mouth. Each pill weighs not less 
than 0.06 Gm. nor more than o.5 Gm. If they weigh less than 0.06 Gm. 
and more than 0.02 Gm. they are usually designated as ‘‘Parvules.’’ The 
standard and popular formulas for pills are prepared in large quantities 
by the pharmaceutical manufacturers and many ingenious machines 
for their manufacture and coating have been devised.” 

Therefore, when a physician prescribes a small pill, such as of yellow mercurous 
iodide 0.01 Gm., the pill should not weigh more than 0.06 Gm. When the 
physician prescribes a pill of this kind and the pharmacist dispenses it of 5- 
grain size or as high as half a gramme he is discouraged and it leads him to pre- 
scribe an official pill, specifying a special manufacturer. I have already referred 
to this subject at some length in a paper read before the Atlantic City A. Ph. A. 
meeting, but the importance of it justifies this brief reference to it here. 

There are about twenty-seven changes in galenicals of the United States 
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Pharmacopoeia and about seventy-three in the National Formulary. I have 
enumerated these in my paper on “Uniformity in Dispensing,’’ which was read 
at the last annual meeting of the American Pharmaceutical Association. 

First and foremost, then, it is the duty of the pharmacist to see that his 
preparations are not only elegant in appearance but also active in their ingredients. 
A thorough working knowledge of the appearance and properties of the essential 
drugs is a sine gua non for the man who sets out to manufacture his own prepara- 
tions according to the United States Pharmacopoeia. 

The question arises, are the changes which have been made practical from the 
point of view of the dispensing pharmacist? Is it true that some of the galenicals 
are so difficult to prepare that most of the retail pharmacists will buy them from 
the manufacturer direct instead of preparing them himself? As shown on several 
occasions, the opinion of the majority of the pharmacists is that the Pharmacopoeia 
should be made as simple as possible in order to encourage pharmacists to manu- 
facture these preparations on their own premises instead of purchasing them and 
pouring the galenicals out of one bottle and into another as they do when a pro- 
prietary article is prescribed. We fully realize that there are some pharmacists 
who buy preparations from the manufacturers no matter how easily the galenicals 
can be prepared. I know of a good many instances where ointment of zinc oxide, 
tincture of iodine, chloroform liniment, tincture of green soap, and even solution 
of magnesium citrate are purchased from manufacturers. 

If the pharmacists take this course they discourage the work of the Committee 
on Propaganda. The work of this committee has been to encourage the medical 
men to prescribe U.S. P. preparations, but if the pharmacist buys these from the 
manufacturer the doctor will go back to the prescribing of proprietaries and all the 
work and energy of the Committee on Propaganda will have been exerted in vain. 


It is true that some of the preparations are difficult to manufacture, but it 
ought to be a matter of pride on the part of every pharmacist to turn out a satis- 
factory product, complying in every way with the method and formulas laid down 
in the Pharmacopoeia, and he ought to have satisfaction in seeing that the fin- 
ished product of his own handiwork is not only elegant in appearance, but is also 
effective and satisfactory to the prescriber. 

It was very gratifying to me to hear Professor LaWall at the last meeting ex- 
press in vigorous language his condemnation of the pharmacist who will care- 
lessly or wilfully compound preparations from chemicals intended for technical use 
only. As far back as June 1911, at a meeting of the New York State Pharma- 
ceutical Association, I had occasion to call the attention of pharmacists to this 
fault. At that time I said: 

“Your reputation depends a great deal upon what you sell; but if 
you buy right you certainly sell right. The purest drugs give the best 
results and it is results that we are looking for, and they will reflect upon 
you and gain for you a reputation. Buy all your proprietaries as reason- 
ably as possible, best discount and best figures; but when drugs and chem- 
icals are bought, price should not influence you. The best is the cheapest 
in the end. Watch the following labels: ‘‘For technical use,’’ “‘pure,”’ 
oo ot. F” 
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What will it avail the pharmacist to put all skill and care into his compound- 
ing if he works with non-official chemicals? What will be the value of galenicals 
prepared in this way? ‘The difference in price between U. S. P. and those labeled 
for technical use is so small that I do not see why the pharmacist should not insist 
upon getting chemicals of the prescribed character to work with. 

I quote from the introductory notices of the United States Pharmacopoeia, 
and which read as follows: 

“Medicinal substances must conform to U. S. P.—Owing to mis- 
conceptions on the part of those familiar with pharmacopoeias, it is 
necessary to make the following statement: 

“Standard of purity and strength, prescribed in the text of this Phar- 
macopoeia, are intended solely to apply to substances which are used for 
medicinal purposes or in determining the identity or purity of such sub- 
stances.” 

“Some misunderstanding has also prevailed in the past with regard 
to the strength or purity of articles directed to be used in formulas or 
in testing. The words ‘alcohol,’ ‘syrup,’ ‘glycerin,’ or any other official 
title when used in this text and not otherwise specified is understood to 
mean the official article. In the case of alcohol, it is official alcohol 94.9 
percent by volume that is intended and not absolute or dehydrated alcohol. 
‘Syrup,’ when not otherwise specified, is intended to mean syrup of 
the official strength and quality. Official preparations are to be made 
from drugs that conform to the official definitions, tests and descrip- 
tions.”’ 

It must be borne in mind that there are a great many pharmacists who do not 
care to put up their own preparations. ‘They may have a very small prescription 
demand, and it would be unprofitable for them to manufacture their own galenicals. 
It is perfectly proper and legitimate for these to buy their preparations from 
reputable manufacturers. But it is well for these pharmacists to remember that 
when they sell a preparation, they, themselves, become personally responsible 
before the law for the character and standard of the article sold. It behooves 
them to purchase only from reliable manufacturers, to see that all their prepara- 
tions are labeled U. S. P. or N. F., and if they wish to be completely protected, 
either to assay the preparations or to have them assayed. It would be almost 
impossible for the average druggist to assay liniment of camphor, for, as Doctor 
Mayer has already pointed out, at a previous meeting, the analysis of this prep- 
aration would require the use of a polariscope and familiarity with this method of 
assaying. It would also be difficult for the average druggist to assay tincture of 
nux vomica according to the pharmacopoeial method. 

In conclusion, pharmacists must bear in mind the fact that the Pharmacopoeia 
and the National Formulary are both books of legal standards, and no matter 
where or by whom galenicals are made they must be made strictly in accordance 
with the standards set down in those books. The Committee of Revision of both 
works deserve to be highly complimented for their excellence. We know that there 
is always room for criticism, but we must remember that it is impossible to suit 
everyone, and this is the task set for the Committees of Revision. 
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SHOULD PATENT LAW DISCRIMINATE AGAINST CHEMICAL AND 
MEDICAL DISCOVERIES?* 


BY CHARLES M. WOODRUFF, OF THE DETROIT BAR. 


Recognition of the right to peaceably possess and enjoy what one had dis- 
covered marked the very first step in civilization. Until then man owned what 
he could actually occupy and hold for just so long as he was able to keep some other 
man from dispossessing him of it either by force or stealth. 

The right to occupy and possess did not at the beginning depend upon original 
discovery. One might occupy a cave whatever evidences of previous discovery 
and occupancy he found in it. Not only that, he might possess himself of the 
evidences of occupancy that had been left while the owner, if owner he could be 
called, had gone forth with the crude weapon he had invented, in search of game or 
plunder. 

What this marauder did was nothing more than he himself had suffered and 
nothing more than his victim had done to others and would do again. Of course 
this was not a very agreeable situation and a more satisfactory modus vivendi 
was found in a mutual recognition of the right of one to peaceably possess, occupy 
and enjoy what one had discovered. 

This new condition resulted in two things that have made more for the prog- 
ress of the human race than any other thing or group of things one can imagine: 

1. The necessity of discovery in order to live, for if one could not live by what 
others had found, he must engage in a little research work on his own account. 

2. The assurance that if one searched and found he would peaceably enjoy 
what he found; therefore, more heart and energy in searching. 

It is not be to supposed that every individual member of the crude society 
of that prehistoric time heartily endorsed the new order of things. The com- 
munistic idea that one should profit by another’s industry or good fortune pre- 
vailed among a class who soon became known as thieves for doing what had been 
considered in the earlier day both ethical and moral, and so this crude prehistoric 
society devised crude forms of government for the protection of what had come 
to be an ethical right, and thus by the slow but sure process of evolution, the first 
legal rights of property were established. 

In these early prehistoric times the subjects of property were few. 

Real property comprised the cave dwelling, or the cliff dwelling, or the crude 
shack on stilts out in the lake. ‘These habitations were not investments. There 
were no title deeds and abstracts. ‘There was no possession im presenti and no 
property in futuro; nevertheless this crude idea of one’s owning a cave to live in 
and having a recognized right to hold it against all others supported by the power 
of the state—such as it then was—is the stock from which all our present forms of 
real property and interests in real property have sprung, by a natural process that 
it would be interesting to dwell upon if time permitted and that were our subject. 

Personal property was confined to tangible property at first—the spoils of the 
hunt, the crude stone utensils and the skins of animals which served as clothing. 





* Presented before the April meeting of the Indianapolis Branch, A. Ph. A. 
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The first intangible property was unquestionably the right of succession. The 
dawn of intelligence, the morning sun of reason, illumined the idea that the wife 
and children of a deceased man had the natural right before all others to occupy 
and possess the property he had died possessed of. ‘There were no creditors in 
those days. Debit and credit developed very, very much later in the long con- 
tinuing evolutionary process which has brought us to our present high state of 
civilization. 

Man then began to become possessed of things he did not need, or had no 
further use for. He found others possessed of things he would rather have and 
that they did not want. The idea of the right of possession gave birth to the idea 
of the right of disposition and bargain and exchange followed. 

Now, as we have seen, discovery and invention had existed from the very 
beginning. We are told that “necessity is the mother of invention.’’ The neces- 
sity of shelter led man to look for a cave; the necessity of food led to the in- 
vention of crude implements of stone; and the necessity of heat led to the dis- 
covery of the first tedious methods of producing fire. But these early discoveries 
had no commercial value because there was no commerce. If a cave man in- 
vented a new instrument it sufficed him that he could use it. ‘‘Why should he 
worry” if his neighbor made one like it? He lost nothing. 

But the idea of bargain and exchange developed into commerce. In the long 
history of evolution centuries are but days; and in few of the days the subjects 
of property had become so many, their character so complex, the necessities of 
man had so multiplied, that men had come to count their wealth, not in caves or 
even in lake-dwellings; not in the rude implements, the result of their own handi- 
work, not in the articles of bronze and brass, of iron and silver and gold that came 
in later years; but in that which represented all these things—MONEY. 

Man had passed from the age of bargain and exchange into the age of bargain 
and sale, and while exchange still exists it remains what was at the very start 
a mere convenience for trading something we don’t want for something we do. 

The great incentive of research had ceased to be actual necessity and had 
come to be profit and gain. 

But as man originally had not recognized property rights in the particular 
cave another had discovered or in the particular stone implement another had 
made, he now recognized no exclusive property right in any new discovery or 
invention the most arduous research worker had wrought out. ‘There was an 
instinctive, natural feeling that an inventor should have some suitable reward 
for his discovery ; but the only recourse he had was in keeping his process or methods 
secret; and this is the explanation of what we now speak of as the “‘lost arts.” 

But the world continued to progress. The sun rose and set on many more 
evolutionary days, and kings began to grant monopolies to certain favorites for 
one reason and another, although ordinary monopolies were the object of the law’s 
displeasure; contracts in restraint of trade were illegal, and forestalling, regrating 
and engrossing had come to be common law crimes. 

But these monopolies granted by the Crown and the State were grounded 
on some benefit accruing to the public. Some of them, of course, were merely an 
expression of the royal favor; but even these were, or were claimed to be, in reward 
for some great service performed for the King, and therefore for the King’s sub- 
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jects. Some grew out of the necessities of the case like franchises more recently 
granted railroad companies with covenants that similar franchises would not be 
granted competing companies. 

What we know as the “Patent” was one form of monopoly granted by the 
Crown or State for the benfiet of the public. It was not an arbitrary invention 
of statutory law, although its existence and the scope of the monopoly granted is 
determined by and depends upon the written law. It traces its genealogy back 
through the ages in a straight line of descent as having come down to us from the 
cave man, in just as natural a course of the process of the evolution of things as 
any institution, manner, or custom we have. 

Coming down to our own history, we find that the American Colonies granted 
patents to inventors, and later the states, which did not delegate this power under 
the Articles of Confederation. 

On the 18th of August 1787 Charles Pinckney submitted certain propositions 
to the Committee of Detail of the Constitutional Convention then sitting, among 
which was one “‘to grant patents for useful inventions.” 

The Committee on Detail made no report on the subject, but on the 5th of 
September 1787, Mr. Brearley, of the ““Committee of Eleven,’’ reported the clause 
which now appears in the fundamental law of the United States of America. 

It is interesting to note that in his first inaugural address President Washing- 
ton used this language: 

“I cannot forbear intimating to you the expediency of giving effectual en- 
couragement as well to the introduction of new and useful inventions from abroad 
as to the exertion of skill and genius in producing them at home.” 

Thus one of the powers delegated to Congress by the Constitution of the 
United States is: 

“To promote the progress of science and useful arts by securing for limited times 
to authors and inventors the exclusive right to their respective writings and discovertes.”’ 

A patent has been judicially defined to be ‘‘a contract by which the govern- 
ment secures to the patentee the exclusive right to vend and use his invention for 
a few years, in consideration of the fact that he has perfected and described it 
and has granted its use to the public forever after.’” 

In harmony with this constitutional provision we now have a patent law which 
gives ample protection and therefore incentive to American research workers 
in the field of chemistry, medicine and pharmacy. And what sciences deserve 
more encouragement than these, affecting as they do the health and lives of our 
people? 

It therefore seems remarkable to the lawyer, and even to the intelligent 
layman that a movement is actually on foot to deprive those who, above all others, 
should have the effectual protection of our patent laws, and to single them out as 
unworthy of the reward granted to inventors in other fields of discovery. That 
such a bill as the Paige Bill has been introduced and seriously considered seems 
unexplainable. 

The Paige Bill provides that no patent shall be granted ‘‘upon any drug, 
medicine, medicinal chemical, coal-tar dyes, or colors or dyes obtained from 





1 (Nat. Hollow B. B. Co. v. Int. B. B. Co., 106 Fed. Reporter, 693-701. Watson on the 
Constitution, Vol. I, p. 660). 
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alizarin, anthracene, carbazol, and indigo, except in so far as the same relates to a 
definite process for the preparation of said drug, etc.” In other words, Mr. 
Paige proposes to grant a process but not a product patent. 

To those who have some knowledge of medical and pharmaceutical history 
the matter is not so astonishing, and two explanations appear. 

1. Medico-pharmacal prejudice founded on tradition. 

2. The exploitation of the American public by German chemical concerns. 

Treating of these in the order given, we are brought to remember that until 
very recent times the physician could not recover for his services upon an implied 
contract. He was supposed to be practicing from a higher motive than the de- 
spised tradesman. Doctors who did not have independent sources of income 
depended upon honorariums from patients who were grateful enough and able 
enough to give them. If it was a goose from a peasant or a crown from a gentle- 
man it was all the same. ‘This custom worked out poorly for both the public and 
the profession, and so, like a great many rules of the early common law, it was 
changed, when a courageous judge, defying precedent, declared that the laborer 
was worthy of his hire—in other words, that a professional man, in the absence of 
an express agreement, was entitled to recover what his services were proved to be 
reasonably worth. 

For the same reason that a doctor could not recover for his services on a 
quantum meruit, he did not seek compensation of any kind for any discovery he 
might chance to make. ‘This, however, was merely a matter of ethics and never 
a rule of law. What was a rule of ethics with respect to the relation between a 
physician and his patient was formerly also a rule of a law it is true, but the law 
changed because it was not just and we now find the most ethical physician sending 
out his bills periodically, entirely satisfied with the new order of things. 

He is not so quick, however, in abandoning the companion rule of ethics 
respecting medical and pharmaceutical discoveries. On the contrary he would 
enforce his ethical tenets upon his fellows by a severe rule of positive law. 

In this the physician is the successor of the religious zealot who sought to 
make the world believe as he believed, by the power of the state, the result being 
that it took centuries of religious wars for control of the state to demonstrate that 
both the state and religion have prospered by absolute separation. 

When we look at the matter from the broader view-point of political economy 
and weigh it in the scales of jurisprudence, which is the formal science of positive 
law, the ethical reasons advanced in favor of the Paige Bill appear narrow and 
without weight. 

The other explanation needs only to be referred to. We all know how the 
German houses have exploited America during the last twenty-five or thirty years. 
It is proposed to punish them by robbing the American chemist of every possible 
incentive to discover new products, and to encourage him to confine his efforts 
to inventing new processes for old products. This is the same wisdom the pet 
bear displayed which, desiring to relieve his sleeping master from the annoyance 
of a buzzing fly upon the master’s bald pate, brought his huge paw down upon the 
fly and the master’s head with such force that his master slumbered ever after. 

Improvements in processes are desirable, of course. They are being made 
continually, but they are not being patented except in connection with new prod- 
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ucts, and this of necessity. We have in mind a new process for producing a certain 
well-known substance which reduces the cost of production one-half, but it is not 
patented, and never will be. The owner prefers to run the risk of being able to 
keep the process a secret rather than the risk of having it divulged in the specifica- 
tions of a patent and being able to prove an infringement. And this is the case 
with thousands of private processes used in our laboratories. 

But the public is not crying for new chemical and pharmaceutical processes. 
It wants new products. Our research laboratories are not maintained to invent 
new processes, but new products, and where is the reward for the initiative and 
enterprise of the manufacturers who are spending immense sums in salaries to 
research workers, in apparatus and supplies if product patents are not granted? 

If such a measure as the Paige Bill becomes a law new products may be dis- 
covered, but the processes of making them will be kept secret, and in more than 
one case the secret will be buried in the grave of the inventor. We have personal 
knowledge of just such an instance in the varnish trade. 

More recently the advocates of the Paige Bill have acknowledged the force 
of the objection that a patent on a chemical process is practically worthless and 
point out that our patent law should also be amended so that one charged with 
infringement of a process patent must bear the burden of proof, and actually 
demonstrate his ability to produce the product by some other process—probably 
a new process he has invented and upon which he is entitled to a patent. We are 
reminded that this is the German law. 

Is this not all very incongruous? Think of it a moment. Remember that 
America is not Germany, nor her institutions our institutions, and you will ap- 
preciate the fact that this proposition involves a political revolution. 

In America innocence is presumed until guilt is shown. Shall Congress be 
expected to do the injustice of first depriving an important class of inventors of 
earned reward for their inventions and then righting the injustice by establishing 
a principle that is recognized in all free countries as fundamentally wrong? The 
presumption of innocence is one of the sacred rights for the preservation of which 
our forefathers fought. 

Again! If a man has discovered a new process he has the natural right to 
keep that process secret. ‘The law recognizes and enforces that right, and yet the 
advocates of the Paige Bill submit a plan to correct the wrong the bill effects that 
involves the injustice of compelling another to disclose a trade secret as the alter- 
native of being adjudged to have infringed a process patent. We modestly submit 
to the distinguished pharmaceutical jurist who suggested that adoption of German 
law into American jurisprudence that this might be held to be a violation of the 
14th amendment to the Constitution of the United States, in that it was a dep- 
rivation of property without due process of law. 

Let us emphasize the statement that a chemical process patent is practically 
worthless and the fact that this is admitted by the advocates of the Paige Bill; 
have we not shown that the method they propose for making a process patent 
valuable is not possible under our system of government? 

The Paige Bill itself is un-American in that it discriminates. The spirit of 
our institutions demands that our patent law shall treat all inventors alike, and 
any bill that has the effect of giving a man who discovers a new toy, or a new 
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face powder, or a new dog collar a patent on the article itself, while it denies one 
to the man who may discover a substance that will be to cancer what antitoxin is 
to diphtheria, not only violates the foundation principle of equality before the 
law, but is supremely ridiculous. 

But we are reminded at this point that we must forget the individual and 
remember the public. The answer may well be that whatever is unjust to the 
individual is injurious to the public. The sincerity of some who make this sug- 
gestion may also be questioned; but neither the sincerity nor insincerity of an 
advocate has anything to do with the merits of any proposition. The patent law 
is in the interest of the public. We have read that the patent is a contract by 
which the public buys the free use of the patent forever, in consideration of a 
monopoly for a few years. 

The Constitution delegates to Congress the power to “‘promote the progress 
of science and useful arts.”’ 

How? 

“‘by securing for limited times to authors and inventors.”’ 

What? 

“the exclusive right to their respective.”’ 
Processes only? No, indeed! 
“writings and discoveries.” 

Discovery is an inclusive word. It may be a process and it may be a product. 
There is no warrant in the constitution for discrimination between processes and 
products and the public owes to-day all that it enjoys over and above what they 
enjoyed in their day to the members of the Constitutional Convention of 1787, 
whose wisdom and foresight gave Congress the power to grant patents for products 
as well as for processes. 

Lest we may be accused of generalization let us give one concrete reason 
why the trade and the public are both benefited by the product patent as applied 
to medicine. We all know how concerned the originator of a new therapeutic 
agent is to preserve the quality of his product. He has spent a moderate fortune 
in preliminary laboratory and clinical research, the results of which convince him 
of his duty to lay it before the profession; he is interested in its success, and there- 
fore, naturally, in the quality of every lot he puts out. With him quality is the 
first consideration. He has a scientific pride in the substance. Supposing the 
substance is not patented, when do competitors think of entering the field? Not 
until the harvest is ripe, and the only concern of any one who is dishonorable 
enough to undertake to reap such a harvest is to get all of the crop he can. Quality? 
That’s nothing. He’ll overcome the advantage an originator naturally has by 
prices; hence prices are cut; dealers’ profits are reduced; and the outcome of the 
whole matter is: the originator is wronged morally if not legally; the reputation 
the genuine product has gained is destroyed by inferior quality of competing 
brands; the trade loses the just profits the originator can no longer maintain; 
and the accumulated burden of moral injustice finally rests upon the shoulders 
of the public. 

In the name of equal right and common justice we therefore submit that 
product patents should not be denied inventors in the field of chemistry, medicine, 
pharmacy and surgery. 
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THE USE OF SYNONYMS IN THE NEW NATIONAL FORMULARY. 
BY O. C. FRIEDENBERG AND W. W. DAVIES. 


We realize that it would be quite wrong at such an early period to make any 
broad and sweeping statements about this new edition except after almost con- 
tinuous study and diligent application. Hence, with the volume in our hands 
only a short time, we will comment on but one of the aspects of the work. 

Our topic, as the title of the paper designates, concerns the use of synonyms 
in official products. In considering this subject, which is a new idea for the Na- 
tional Formulary, we must all realize that each one of us, yes, and even groups of 
us are only mortal and prone, therefore, to mistakes of judgment and oversight. 
It is some of these possible mistakes of judgment and oversight about which we are 
writing—and we say “possible” intentionally, for the editors of the book may be 
able to advance satisfactory reasons for them although they seem inconsistent to 
us. 

In discussing this point we wish to impart the idea to the reader that we feel 
that the including of the synonyms in the National Formulary IV titles is very com- 
mendatory. Since this volume will be recognized by the Federal Food and Drugs 
Act their proper use would tend to strengthen the work as a legal standard as is 
the intention implied by the paragraph on page XXXVII of the N. F. IV. This 
states: ‘‘Any substance used or sold under the synonym-name recognized in this 
book must comply with the standards set for the article under its official title.” 
However, we think that there has been an indiscreet use of synonyms in some 
cases which makes the book appear very inconsistent in the eyes of the readers 
and thereby will tend to weaken its legal status when it has been accepted by the 
government. 

Let us cite certain instances as illustrative of some of the difficulties which 
might arise after the N. F. IV has become legally official. In the N. F. IV we find 
a product entitled ‘““Compound Elixir of Pepsin and Rennin”’ and as a synonym 
is given ‘‘Essentia Pepsini, N. F. III.” 





N. F. Ill. N. F. IV. 
PS oi haan se wane es 22.5 Gm. re aneanee 22.5 Gm. 
SAR eet ee reer 16.5 Gm. Rennin..... eee eee ee 16.5 Gm. 
SS | SE ee eee 2.0 Ce. ee ee - 2.0 mils 
Tr. Sweet Orange Peel........ 10.0 Ce. Tr. Sweet Orange Peel....... 15.0 mils 
Er ee ere 125.0 Ce. Glycerin. ... Picea ne ae wrt 150.0 mils 
ES ike oe os 8 Sa 50.0 Ce. Alsobel....... 200.0 mils 
etki lac aos s ec ne 65.0 Ce. Oil of Myristica. a o.1 mil 
White Wine (Angelica)........ 365.0 Ce. Se 20.0 Gm. 
EE I ce rcois cio oes en 15.0 Gm. Distilled Water....... q. Ss. 
, | RE eon eens eee ae eee q. S. - 
—_—_ TOMO. 6 kis cee ns .... 1000 mils 
TES 6.6 eden erauwkendee 1000 Cc. 


In glancing over the N. F. III and N. F. IV formulas we see here that the 


basic features remain the same, but that the alcoholic content of the N. F. III 
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is about 11 percent and the N. F. IV about 18'/2 percent. Suppose a druggist 
orders from a manufacturer a gallon of Essence of Pepsin, N. F. III; according to 
the statement regarding synonyms previously quoted from the N. F. IV, the 
manufacturer should furnish a product complying with the standards of the N. 
F. IV. If he does furnish the N. F. III product and labels it as N. F. III he is 
transgressing the Food and Drugs Act which makes the National Formulary legal, 
inasmuch as the galenical furnished should conform to the standards set for the 
article under its official (N. F. IV) title. As noted before, the N. F. III article 
does not actually conform to all the standards of the N. F. IV, to wit: the al- 
cohol content, the statement of which is required on the label by law. Hence, 
really in a strictly legal sense one cannot sell the Essenee of Pepsin, N. F. III without 
his committing an offence punishable under the Food and Drugs Act. Just what 
is the manufacturer to do in such a case? 

Next we will mention a more flagrant example, one in which you will be given 
the opportunity to transgress the Patent Laws, the Federal Food and Drugs Act, 
and the Harrison Narcotic Law as well. 


VIOLATION OF THE PATENT LAWS. 


Let us look at the title of “Elixir Terpin Hydrate and Diacetylmorphine”’ 
in the N. F. IV. Under it we note the synonym, “Elixir Terpin Hydrate with 
Heroine, N. F. III.’’ Although Diacetylmorphine and Heroine may be the same 
chemically we are of the opinion that a person substituting Diacetylmorphine for 
Heroine lays himself open to prosecution by the patentees of Heroine. For this 
reason then the N. F. IV article would not be synonymous with the N. F. III 
legally. 

VIOLATION OF THE FEDERAL FOOD AND DRUGS ACT. 


Now let us compare the two formulas: 


N. F. Il. N. F. IV. 
I ee Oe 0.75 Gm. Diacetylmorphine Hydro- 
Elixir Terpin Hydrate........ 1000 Cc. ee 
Elixir Terpin Hydrate q.s. to 1000 mils 
Av. Dose 4 Ce. (1 fluidrachm) Av. Dose 4 mils (1 fluidrachm) 


You will see that in the N. F. IV product the amount of Heroine or Diacetyl- 
morphine Hydrochloride is reduced from '/3 grain of Heroine (N. F. III) to '/s 
grain of Diacetylmorphine Hydrochloride to the fluidounce. Hence once more 
it is observed that the N. F. III elixir does not meet the standards set for the N. F. 
IV product and therefore one may lay himself liable according to the Food and 
Drugs Act when he sells this N. F. III article. 


VIOLATION OF THE NARCOTIC LAW. 


When the druggist is supplied the N. F. III product a narcotic order is re- 
quired—this is not necessary in case the N. F. IV article is furnished. If the 
N. F. III elixir is to be considered synonymous with the N. F. IV, the manu- 
facturer should be able to supply it, as well, to the druggist without the narcotic 
order—yet his doing this would be an open violation of the Harrison Law. 
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POSSIBLE CONFUSION FOR PHARMACIST AND PHYSICIAN. 


The situation is certainly confusing at every angle for we also find it will 
permit of misunderstandings between the druggist and the physician. Consider 
that the druggist has the N. F. III product in stock and receives a prescription 
for “Elixir Terpin Hydrate and Diacetylmorphine.”’ For example, let us reason 
that the doctor intended and supposed the N. F. IV product would be used. The 
druggist finds in his new Formulary that the N. F. IV and N. F. III titles are 
synonyms, and is led to believe that the products have the same composition, for 
the word “synonym” implies ‘‘likeness.”” He fills the prescription from his N. F. 
III stock and as a result the dose that the patient is directed to take is about three 
times the narcotic strength which the physician intends and undoubtedly is con- 
traindicated in the patient’s illness. 

We are sure the editors did not intend to place the pharmacist, physician, 
or manufacturer in such a situation as we have pictured, but rather intended 
that this new book should be clear cut and definite in every instance. It is to be 
hoped therefore that our readers will have construed our remarks—as we meant 
them—not as criticism but for their constructive value, and we trust this article 
will prove its worth to the pharmacist or physician if even by merely calling his 
attention more closely to the synonyms of the official products. 


LABORATORY OF 
Davies, RosE & Co., Ltp., Boston, Mass. 








RULING OF TREASURY DECISION 2194 REVOKED. 


In a recent treasury decision issued by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue and approved by the Secretary of the Treasury, the ruling contained 
in T. D. 2194, holding synthetic substitutes subject to the provisions of the 
Harrison Narcotic law has been revoked. The text of the decision, which is 
addressed to collectors of internal revenue and others concerned, is as follows: 

The ruling contained in T. D. 2194, holding synthetic substitutes sub- 

ject to the provisions of the Act of December 17, 1914, and requiring 

manufacturers of, dealers in, and physicians prescribing any such sub- 

stitutes, as therein defined, to register and otherwise conform to the 

Harrison Narcotic law and the regulations issued thereunder, is hereby 

revoked, to take effect this date (April 10). 

This ruling follows the decision of a United States Court of Appeals, which 
held that novocain, orthoform, anaesthesin, holocain, and other synthetic sub- 
stitutes for cocaine do not come under the provisions of the Harrison Narcotic 
law, and that physicians, dentists, druggists and wholesalers prescribing, using, 
or selling such synthetics, may do so without registering or using the official blanks. 
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EXTEMPORANEOUS PREPARATION OF SULPHUROUS ACID. 
BY ROBERT W. TERRY. 


In the April 1917 issue of the JoURNAL OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION there is an interesting article by Prof. Otto Raubenheimer on the 
above subject, the article being entitled ‘“‘Sulphurous Acid, Its Extemporaneous 
Preparation.” 

This article is of practical value to the retail druggist, although sulphurous 
acid is not often prescribed. When it is necessary to dispense same, the stock 
acid has deteriorated to such an extent as to render it unfit to use. The average 
pharmacist has not the equipment or the time to prepare it according to the U. 
S. P. VIII. 

For those who have not read Prof. Raubenheimer’s article, I will briefly state 
the three processes he gives. 

1.—By the interaction of potassium sulphite and tartaric acid. 

By the interaction of calcium sulphite and sulphuric acid. 
3.—By the interaction of sodium sulphite and hydrochloric acid. 


No 


The first two processes produce precipitates, and as Prof. Raubenheimer 
states, potassium and calcium sulphites are infrequently kept in drug stores; in the 
third process, the by-product, sodium chloride, is left in solution. The finished 
acid made by the third process will contain about 12 percent of sodium chloride. 
The writer cannot agree here with Prof. Raubenheimer regarding the inertness of 
the sodium chloride. Sulphurous acid, containing that quantity of sodium chloride 
in solution, when applied to a sensitive surface or sore would produce an unde- 
sirable irritation. Furthermore, a pharmacist dispensing sulphurous acid con- 
taining sodium chloride in it would be liable to prosecution on the grounds that 
it does not conform to the standard set for that acid in the U. S. P. VIII, namely, 
that it is completely volatilized by heat. 

Five days ago the writer had occasion to run some arsenic determinations ac- 
cording to the U.S. P. [X: sulphurous acid is used to reduce arsenic compounds to 
the arsenous state. A pure acid is required for this work. Not having time to 
prepare it according to the U.S. P. VIII, the writer devised the following process: 
charge a 500-mil Woulfe bottle with 70 grammes of anhydrous sodium sulphite 
and about 100 mils of water, connect the Woulfe bottle with a receiving bottle 
of about 350 mils capacity, containing about 300 mils of water, surround the re- 
ceiving bottle with ice and when the water has been chilled add a small quantity 
of sulphuric acid through a thistle tube into the Woulfe bottle. Slowly add sul- 
phuric acid until about 30 mils are used. ‘The heat generated by the acid and 
water mixing facilitates the liberation of the sulphur dioxide, which passes over 
into the receiving bottle and dissolves in the water. ‘Theoretically the above 
quantities used would produce 500 mils of a 6.4 percent w/v acid, provided no 
sulphur dioxide remained in the Woulfe bottle. By this process the writer pro- 
duced 300 mils of sulphurous acid assaying 9 percent SO. w/w in 35 minutes. 


Sample No. 1.—This was not assayed at time of preparation. Stored in a 
half filled (clear glass) glass stoppered bottle for 5 days, it assayed at that time 
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2.83 percent SO, w/w, specific gravity 1.020, at 25 C., and gave a marked reaction 
for sulphuric acid. 

Sample No. 2.—Was assayed immediately after preparation. It contained 
8.97 percent SO. w/w, specific gravity 1.051, at 15 C. and gave a fair reaction for 
sulphuric acid. The sulphuric acid present was not oxidized from the sulphurous 
acid but was carried over by the spray, likewise the specific gravity is slightly too 
high, being due to the small quantity of sulphuric acid and sodium sulphate present. 
The specific gravities were taken with a calibrated thermo-urinometer. The pres- 
ence of these impurities can be avoided by interposing a small wash bottle of 
water between the Woulfe bottle and the receiving bottle. Both the above samples, 
however, produced arsenic-free sulphurous acid, conforming to the U. S. P. IX, 
except as to strength. 

The process given here is for the convenience of the chemist or the pharma- 
cist who is equipped to assay preparations and adjust them to the desired strength. 
No experiments were made to see if by controlling the quantities and the rate of 
liberation of the sulphur dioxide, a product of the desired strength could be pro- 
duced. If so this process with slight modifications could be used in every drug 
store. 

This would be an interesting problem for some pharmacy student to work 
out. 





BILLS IN CONGRESS OF INTEREST TO THE DRUG TRADE. 

The opening of the special session of Congress brought with it the introduction 
of a flood of bills into both the House of Representatives and the Senate, many of 
which are of interest to or have a direct bearing on the drug trade. One of these 
contemplates the taxing of all persons, firms, and corporations engaged in the mail 
order business. The bill was introduced by Congressman M. Clyde Kelly, of 
Pennsylvania. It provides that all persons, firms, or corporations in the United 
States which are now conducting or may hereafter conduct an interstate mail order 
business, shall pay a tax of two percent upon the total cash value of all goods, 
wares and merchandise sold within any state. 


To stop the giving of coupons, prize tickets, or other devices, with the sale of 
various kinds of goods, to be redeemed for other goods or for cash, Congressman 
Richard W. Austin, of Tennessee, has introduced a bill providing that each such 
coupon, prize ticket, or other device shall be taxed two cents, and a similar tax 
is to be levied, on and after September 1st, next, on the redemption thereof. Mr. 
Austin would have any person, firm, or corporation failing to affix such stamp 
or stamps as required, subjected to a fine of $50. Congressman Luther W. Nott, 
of New York, would put a stop to the giving of coupons and coupon devices accom- 
panying such articles as are usually sold in a cigar store, by placing a tax of four 
percent of the retail selling price of the article purchased, on each sale, the tax 
to be paid by the retail dealer.—Pharmaceutical Era, April, 1917. 














PHARMACEUTICAL FORMULAS 


PROPOSED FOR A. Pu. A. RECIPE BOOK. 


A complete list of these Proposed Formulas since February 1912 was published in an index 
in the December 1916 number of the JouRNAL. The Committee will continue its work in 
monthly instalments in this Department of the JouRNAL. Members of the A. Ph. A. are ear- 
nestly requested to send suitable formulas and also criticisms of those published to the Chair- 
man. Otto Raubenheimer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Contributed by Irwin A. Becker, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago. 
The following is a copy of a circular which has been distributed among the members of the 
Society of Clinical Surgery, according to a vote at the Baltimore meeting, Oct. 20, 1916. 
No. 500. 
CARREL’S FORMULA FOR MAKING DAKIN SOLUTION. 
Preparation of Dakin Solution. Technique of Dr. Maurice Daufresne. 
Preparation of Dakin Solution. 

The solution of sodium hypochlorite for surgical use must be free of caustic alkali: it must 
only contain 0.45 to 0.50 percent of hypochlorite. | Under 0.45 percent it is not active enough 
and above 0.50 percent it is irritant. 

With chlorinated lime (bleaching powder) having 25 percent of active chlorine the quantities 
of necessary substances to prepare 10 liters of solution are the following: 


Chlorinated Lime (bleaching powder) 25 percent of Cl...................... 200 Gm. 
Sod Carponate, dry (soda of Solvay)....... 0... ccccscccccnccsccescceccs 100 Gm. 
hoon dnd oiig sats ep paienl oe Gah io AMER Ace aI Gl Wade «HS 80 Gm. 


Put into a 12-liter flask the two hundred Gm. of chlorinated lime and five liters of ordinary 
water; shake vigorously for a few minutes, and leave in contact for six to twelve hours: one night 
for example. 

At the same time dissolve in five liters of cold ordinary water the sodium carbonate and 
bicarbonate. 

After leaving from six to twelve hours, pour the salt solution into the flask containing the 
macerated chlorinated lime; shake vigorously for a few minutes and leave, to allow the calcium 
carbonate to be precipitated. In about one-half hour, siphon the liquid and filter with a double 
paper to obtain a good clear liquid. This should always be kept in a dark place. 

Titration of Chlorinated Lime (Bleaching Powder). 

Because of the variation of the products now obtained in the market, it is necessary to de- 
termine the quantity of active chlorine contained in the chlorinated lime which is to be used. 
This is in order to employ an exact calculated quantity according to its concentration. 

The test is made in the following manner: Take from the different parts of the jar a small 
quantity of bleaching powder to have an average sample weigh 20 Gm., mix as well as possible 
in a liter of water and leave in contact a few hours. Measure 10 mils of a clear fluid and add 
20 mils of a 10 percent solution of potassium iodide, 2 mils of acetic acid or hydrochloric acid; 
then put drop by drop into the mixture a decinormal solution of sodium thiosulphate (2.48 per- 
cent) until decoloration. The number of mils of thiosulphate employed, multiplied by 1,775, 
will give the weight N of active chlorine contained in 100 Gm. of chlorinated lime. 

The test must be made every time a new product is received. When the result obtained 
differs more or less than 25 percent, it will be necessary to reduce or enlarge the proportion of the 
three products contained in the preparation. This can be obtained easily by multiplying each 
of the three numbers, 200, 100, 80 by the factor x in which N represents the weight of the 
active chlorine percent of chlorinated lime. 


Titration of Dakin Solution. 


Measure 10 mils of the solution, add 20 mils of potassium iodide 1 in 10, 2 mils of acetic acid, 
and drop by drop a decinormal solution of sodium thiosulphate until decoloration. The number 
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of mils used multiplied by 0.03725 will give the weight of sodium hypochlorite contained in 100 


mils of the solution. 


Never heat the solution; and if in a case of urgency one is obliged to resort to the trituration 
of chlorinated lime in a mortar, emply water only, never salt solution. 
Test of the Alkalinity of Dakin Solution. 
To easily differentiate the solution obtained by this process from the commercial hypo- 
chlorites, pour into a glass about 20 mils of the solution and drop on the surface of the liquid a 


few centigrammes of phenolphthalein in powder. 


The correct solution does not give any color- 


ation, while Labarraque’s solution and Eau de Javelle will give an intense red color, which shows 
in the last two solutions existence of free caustic alkali. 


No. 501. 
SPECIES BECHICAE. 
Cough Species. 
Hustentee. 


Althaea 
Glycyrrhiza 
Fennel 
Make a coarse species. 


45 Gm. 
45 Gm. 


No. 502. 
SPECIES AD ENEMA. 
Enema Species or Herbs. 
Klistierkraeuter. 


Linseed 

Matricaria 

ANboes Leaves, NN. FB oo... csc cecsves 
Crush the seed and cut the herbs. 

as an infusion for enemas. 


I part 
2 parts 
Used 


No. 503. 
SPECIES AD FOMENTUM. 
Foment Herbs. 
Blachungskraeuter. 

D. M. 
er eee eae 
Lavender Flowers 
Serpyllum 
Rosemary 
Matricaria, of each 

Make a coarse species. Prepare an infusion 
and use this as a hot application against colic 
and wind colic. 


40 Gm. 


No. 504. 
SPECIES DIAPHORETICAE. 
Diaphoretic Tea. 
Muenchen. 
IS iy cca cab wes a 
Sambucus, N. F 


Verbascum, N. F equal parts 


Cut the mullein flowers and mix with other 
ingredients. 

Used in the form of an infusion as a dia- 
phoretic, being superior to linden flowers 
alone. 

No. 505. 
SPECIES HERBARUM ALPINARUM. 
Species Alpinae. 
Alpine Herb Tea. Alpine Tea. 
Alpenkraeutertee. 
Muenchen. 
40 parts 


Te ividcn aie siadonn nner 
Sambucus, N. F., of each 
Verbascum, N. 

Acacia Flowers 

Rest Harrow Root 

Lovage Root, of each...... 

Prepare coarse species. 

A very popular remedy, also in the United 
States, for which reason the publication of a 
reliable formula is desirable. Used as a 
laxative by making an infusion from about 2 
teaspoonfuls of the species. Also recom- 
mended against chronic constipation. 


No. 506. 
SPECIES INFANTIUM. 
Infant Tea. Kindertee. 
Beruhigungstee. 
Muenchen. 


10 parts 


5 parts 


Matricaria. . 
Fennel, of each 
Althaea 
Glycyrrhiza 
Triticum, of each 
Parsley Fruit, U. S. P. [IX 
Mix the cut roots with the flowers and 
fruits. 


Soda Fountain Requisites. 
It has been decided that the A. Ph. A. Recipe Book will contain Formulas for Soda Fountain 


Syrups, Flavorings, Ices, Ice Creams, etc., etc. 


This subject has been referred to a Sub-Com- 


mittee of which Mr. Wm. Gray, Chicago, contributes the following formulas, accompanied with 
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the comments: 
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“The formulas are the result of long experience with high-grade trade. They 


have been thoroughly tried and I can guarantee that they will give the utmost satisfaction.”’ 


It will be noticed that in the contributed formulas the quantity of some of the solids, such 


as sugar and fruits, are not given by weight but by volume, namely in mils. 


This procedure is also 


followed in other recipes, especially in cook books. 


No. 507. 

CARAMEL SYRUP. 

Syrupy Caramel. 

Sugar Coloring. 

Sugar... 

Water.. es Pee ee irate tes 

Melt sugar in an iron frying pan. By the 

time the sugar is melted it 

Then add the water, previously heated to 

boiling point and boil to the consistency of a 
syrup. 


4000 mils 


2000 mils 


is caramelized. 


No. 508. 
ESSENTIAL TINCTURES 
For Flavoring. 

From time to time as convenient, place thin 
sliced outer Lemon or Tangerine 
Orange Peel (free from the white inside peel), 
into mouth bottle about half filled 
with Alcohol ‘190 proof preferred,”’ always 
keeping the alcohol above the peel. After 
bottle is filled with closely packed peel, allow 
to stand for one week, then filter. 


Orange, 


a wide 


No. 509. 
EXTRACT OF VANILLIN 

Synthetic. 
Rong <ep-a Soars, dim ara 30 Gm. 
Coumarin. 0.33 Gm. 
Nt eek a ex ginicawlay wicime sok 150 mils 
5 Se eer ee 180 mils 
ee 40 mils 


Water, a sufficient quantity, 


To make.... 4000 mils 


No. 510. 
SYRUP OF ORANGE. 
For Fountain. 
Essential Tincture Orange Peel... .. 
Orange Flower Water... 
Solution Citric Acid, 50%... 
Syrup, a sufficient quantity, 


45 mils 
15 mils 
60 mils 


To mike: ........ 4000 mils 


No. 511. 


RED CURRANT ICE. 


Ree Crents..... kc ccicsccasce. 2000 tls 
MN ORO Ca srs bnerace. Gs Gea ame era 2000 mils 
SS ic a orate eis le helping psklaronec ve een 1000 mils 
ae 15 Gm. 


No. 512 
TANGERINE ORANGE SYRUP 
For Fountain 
Tangerine 


Essential Tincture 


Orange Peel ; 45 muls 
Solution Citric Acid, 50°, go mils 
Tincture Cudbear 4 mils 
Syrup, a sufficient quantity, —-—— 

To See 4000 mils 


Especially fine for Orange Phosphate. 


No. 513 
SYRUP OF LEMON. 


Note. 


For Fountain 


Essential Tincture Lemon Peel. 60 mils 
Solution Citric Acid, 50%.... 120 mils 
Syrup, a sufficient quantity, 
To make 4000 mils 
No. 514 
SARSAPARILLA FLAVORING 
For Soda Syrup 
Methyl! Salicylate 16 mils 
Oil of Sassafras 12 mils 
Oil of Anise. . 4 mils 
Alcohol....... ae 360 mils 
Distilled Water. * 120 mils 
No. 515. 
SARSAPARILLA SYRUP 
For Soda Water. 
Sarsaparilla Flavoring 50 mils 
Es ct hela voici eine eee at to mils 


Syrup, a sufficient quantity, 


To make = 4000 mils 
No. 516. 


CRANBERRY ICE. 


Cranberries 2000 mils 

Water 2000 mils 

Sugar 1000 mils 

Juice of 1 Lemon 

Gelatin 15 Gm 
Note: Cranberries are cooked in water 

until soft, then strained and sugar added 


No. 517. 
PINEAPPLE FRUIT ICE. 
Grated Pineapple 
ee 
Syrup. - 
Juice of 2 Lemons 
Gelatin 


1000 mils 
2000 mils 
1000 mils 


15 Gm 
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No. 518. 
STRAWBERRY FRUIT ICE. 

Fresh Strawherries............... 
, | ra eee ee perk ra 
Sugar. . and Pare ae Fare aa ne gr 
Juice a; 3 Renese.. 

No. 519. 

RASPBERRY FRUIT ICE. 

Raspberries, fresh......... 
Water.. 
Sugar. ae 
Juice of 3 niin: 

No. 520. 

GRAPE ICE. 

Grape Juice, unfermented ; 
Water....... Ths Stone hres 
SN a iste acy. ca ts Gt hans sae wee ole 
Orange Juice. . 
Lemon Juice. 

No. 52 

LEMON SHERBET. 

Milk. 


pee Juice. 
No. 522. 


Lemon Juice. eee eee 


Essential Tlacture ? emon 
Gelatin...... 
No. 523. 
ORANGE FRUIT ICE. 
a rr ee rrr 
ee ; 
W ater. Ney ee ee 


No. 524. 
CHERRY FRUIT ICE 
oe Ee eS . 
WE . aGucaesee 
| FER TO Swe ee eT ert 
JOE GE S EOMIOME. 205.0 cccccses 
No. 525. 
MIXED FRUIT ICE. 
SRE sic gk wisid eee ens 
Lemon Juice........ 
eo re 
i PRE Rae an ia rer 
PNG wivicin Oat pak Dre Cae ES 
3 Bananas (washed through sieve). 
No. 526. 
PEACH SURPRISE. 
Peaches, peeled and mashed 
Sugar 


3000 mils 
750 mils 
750 mils 


3000 mils 
750 mils 
750 mils 


1000 mils 
1500 mils 
1000 mils 
250 mils 
125 mils 


3500 mils 
1000 mils 
135 mils 


600 mils 
2000 mils 
1500 mils 

30 mils 
15 Gm. 


1000 mils 
1000 mils 
2000 mils 

30 mils 


3000 mils 

500 mils 
1000 mils 
1000 mils 


750 mils 
250 mils 
1000 mils 
1000 mils 
1000 mils 


1000 mils 
250 mils 


Wc. a cop oo sae Ww ences eae 


Add the beaten whites of 3 eggs. 


as any ice till quite stiff. 
No. 527. 
MAPLE ICE CREAM. 
(SSRN eae Oe Ce een 
Mapeline. .. tea ns ees Reece 
ee SES 
No. 528. 
NEW YORK ICE CREAM. 
Seok sinew o 
ee 
Extract V anillin 
| Se ee or 
Egg Yolks. . oats 
No. 529. 
CHERRY SHERBET. 
ere 
Sugar. . 
Red Cluney Sabie... ; Shea 
Spirit of Almond, U. fe ae 
Essential Tincture Orange 
Extract Vanillin........ rere 
Solution Citric Acid, 50% 
No. 530. 
CHERRY ICE CREAM. 
SS ct «ote Swick pra Pra taie ei 


Red Cherry Saiae.. 
Spirit of Almond, U. S. P.. 
Gelatin. . 
Coloring t to suit. 
No. 531. 
PISTACHIO ICE CREAM. 


Chopped blanched rw Nuts.... 


Spirit of Almond, U. S. P.. 
Sugar..... 
Gelatin.... 
Reo OP LT ar 
Color green. 
No. 532. 

CHOCOLATE ICE CREAM. 
CN ek ww seen ee pee 
Chocolate or Cocoa. . ie eee ee 


Extract Vanillin ecto 
0 ae tae aaa 
No. 533 

PEACH ICE CREAM 
Fresh Peach Pulp. 
ee 
Sugar..... 

Gelatin. . 

Juice of 3 ess. 
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500 mils 
Freeze 


3500 mils 
750 mils 
16 mils 
15 Gm. 


3500 mils 
625 mils 
60 mils 
15 Gm. 


12 


3500 mils 
500 mils 
250 mils 

10 mils 
8 mils 
120 mils 
45 mils 


3500 mils 
500 mils 
250 mils 

10 mils 
15 Gm. 


500 Gm. 
4 mils 
1000 mils 
15 Gm. 
3500 mils 


3500 mils 
180 Gm. 
750 mils 

60 mils 
15 Gm. 


1000 mils 
2750 mils 
750 mils 

15 Gm. 

















PROCEEDINGS OF THE LOCAL BRANCHES 


“All papers presented to the Association and its branches shall become the property of the 
Association, with the understanding that they are not to be published in any other publication 
than those of the Association, except by consent of the Committee on Publication.’’—By-Laws, 


Chapter X, Art. ITI. 


Reports of the meetings of the Local Branches should be mailed to the Editor on the day 


following the meeting if possible. 

spaces between the lines. 

should be signed by the reporter. 
CINCINNATI. 

The March meeting of the Cincinnati 
Branch A. Ph. A. proved to be a very en- 
joyable and instructive session. After dis- 
posing of the routine business of the Associa- 
tion, President J. C. Otis introduced the 
first speaker of the evening, Mr. Benedict 
Salkover, who presented an exhaustive dis- 
course of “Statistics on Dyes,” saying the 
object of his paper was not to present anything 
original, but rather to bring home a few facts 
concerning products, which play such a 
tremendous réle in the commercial and scien- 
tific American world of to-day. When coal 
undergoes destructive distillation in coke 
ovens or gas retorts, the average products are: 
Coke 72 percent, gas 22 percent, tar 6 per- 
cent. This tar contains some 155 different 
chemical compounds, none of which are dye- 
stuffs. They are benzol, toluol, xylol, phenol, 
cresol, naphthalene, anthracene, methyl an- 
thracene, phenanthrene, and carbazol, the 
latter being a constituent of anthracene. The 
crude gas given off on distillation contains the 
first three to some extent. Special purifiers 
have been devised for their removal and sepa- 
ration. The ten substances enumerated form 
6 percent to 12 percent of the coal tar, the 
amounts present varying with the character 
of the distillation. The ten crude coal-tar 
products are separated from one another and 
from the great variety of carbon compounds 
accompanying them in the tar by fractional 
distillation. 

From these ten 
chemist prepares nearly three hundred so- 
called “‘intermediates,’’ compounds that are 
not dyes but are capable of being converted 
into coloring matters. A number of these 
“‘intermediates’” are used also in the manu- 
facture of medicinal preparations and photo- 
graphic chemicals. Leading intermediates are: 
Aniline oil and salts, pure aniline and toluidine, 
nitrobenzol, phthalic acid, salicylic acid, 
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so-called ‘‘crudes,’’ the 


Minutes should be Plainly written, or typewritten, with wide 
Care should be taken to give proper names correctly, and manuscript 


resorcinol, etc. These are really the raw 
materials from which about nine hundred 
different dyestuffs may be obtained. In a 
general way, regarding value, the average 
intermediate sells for five times the cost of the 
crude, and the average finished dye for ten 
times as much as the average intermediate. 

The lecturer described a number of different 
processes employed in the manufacture of 
dyes, and gave many statistics and causes 
for the shortage of dyestuffs at the present 
time. He was warmly thanked for his in- 
teresting discourse. 

Dr. E. P. Zeumer, the next speaker, pre- 
sented a highly instructive lecture, profusely 
illustrated with lantern the subject 
being ‘Bacterial Vaccines.’’ An abstract 
of this interesting lecture may be of interest. 
The subject of immunity is being studied as 
never before by the brightest minds in the 
medical profession, since it is recognized as the 
most important and perplexing question in the 
whole realm of medicine. With study and 
experiment our actual knowledge becomes 
greater, yet in reality our knowledge becomes 
less. This paradox is explained by the fact 
that the more we actually learn, and the 
further we penetrate the mysteries of infec- 
tion, the greater the subject becomes and there 
opens before our vision a wide field, concerning 
which we realize that we have actually learned 
little. We know that various forms of micro- 
organisms exist The human 
animal is constantly and invariably the host 
of a great variety of germs, many of which 
possess the power of causing disease. If 
nature had not provided a method of combating 
the action of pathogenic microérganisms, 
the human race would have long since ceased 
to exist, our ancestors would have died long 
ago. That this is not the case is apparent 
to everyone and the explanation of this fact 
is found in the phenomenon of immunity, 
which is the power of resisting the action of 


slides, 


everywhere. 


— 7S 
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disease-producing germs. Immunity is a rel- 
ative term, since all persons are not equally 
immune, or do not possess in the same degree 
the power of resisting infection. By ‘‘natural’”’ 
immunity we mean that the body possesses 
a sufficient degree of resistance so that the 
disease-producing germs, which it harbors, 
either all the time or occasionally, are unable 
to make it succumb. By “acquired” im- 
munity we mean that the body did not natur- 
ally possess sufficient resistance to successfully 
combat infection, but it was added or de- 
veloped in the body in the necessary amount 
by use of certain measures. An example of 
natural immunity is found in tuberculosis, a 
most wide-spread disease, in fact, some authori- 
ties claim that every human being at some 
time during his life has been infected with 
tuberculosis, which statement is fully sub- 
stantiated in the autopsy room. By “‘active”’ 
immunity we mean that immunity is forced 
upon a patient by treatment which will stim- 
ulate his own immunizing powers. By “‘pas- 
sive’ immunity we mean that active im- 
munizing material has been administered to 
the patient, thus overcoming the poisons 
excreted by the disease-producing germs, as in 
the injection of antidiphtheritic serum into 
a patient suffering from diphtheria. An 
example of active immunity is the administra- 
tion of so-called bacterial vaccines, which may 
be used either in prophylactic or preventive 
as well as curative measures. 

The term “bacterial vaccines’? should not 
be confused with the commonly used term 
vaccine, the latter referring to small-pox vac- 
cine, which is quite a different substance. 
A bacterial vaccine, in short, is merely a sus- 
pension in sterile salt solution of the dead 
bodies of the disease-producing germs. Bac- 
terial vaccines are usually administered under 
the skin, sometimes, under certain circum- 
stances, they may be injected directly into the 
vein. The dose is measured in terms in- 
dicating the number of dead germs in each 
Ce. of salt solution. 

It was greatly due to the brilliant discoveries 
of Sir A. E. Wright, a famous physician of 
London, England, that the bacterial vaccine 
therapy was placed on a firm scientific basis, 
as well as the recognition of the so-called 
opsonic therapy. Metschnikoff introduced his 
so-called phagocytic theory, meaning thereby 
that certain of the white blood corpuscles 
had the power of overcoming disease-producing 
germs by digesting them, thus the polymorpho- 
nuclear leucocyte exhibited this power, which 
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fact has since been proven. Wright elab- 
orated on this theory by assuming that the 
leucocytes exerted this power by the presence 
in the blood of a hypothetic substance, by 
him termed ‘‘Opsonin,” a word derived from 
two Greek words, meaning “to prepare food 
for’’ or ‘‘to prepare for digestion.” Further 
research has amply proven the correctness 
of the theories of these workers, until now the 
use of bacterial vaccine is universal. 


” 


Dr. Zeumer then proceeded to demonstrate 
by means of lantern slides and explained the 
essential steps in the preparation of vaccine 
and the determination of the opsonic index, 
showing in detail the technique of measuring 
the opsonic power of a given patient. He 
showed a pure culture of one of the common 
disease-producing germs, the staphylococcus 
pyogenes albus, or the white pus-producing 
germ, how the emulsion of the germ in salt 
solution is obtained by centrifugal action, 
how the enumeration of the bacteria in a given 
portion reserved for the count is done, basing 
the calculation upon the fact that there are 
given billion red corpuscles, on the average, 
in each Cc. of blood of the average normal in- 
dividual, and finally, how the standardized 
suspension or ‘‘vaccine’’ is usually put up in 
glass ampoules. 

Then tthe Doctor illustrated the determina- 
tion of the opsonic index, stating that three 
things are required for same: 1, suspension 
of the disease germ in question; 2, the blood- 
serum (free from all corpuscles) of the patient; 
3, an emulsion of the white blood corpuscles 
or leucocytes of the patient. In addition to 
these is required the blood-serum of a number 
of normal individuals for comparison. He 
showed various differently and specially con- 
structed apparatus, such as ampoules, pipettes, 
pricking needles, etc., as well as the technique 
of handling and also administering bacterial 
vaccines. 

Dr. Zeumer’s highly instructive presenta- 
tion of his subject was greatly appreciated by 
his audience, who tendered him a rising vote 
of thanks. CHARLES A. APMEYER, Secretary. 


The following officers have been elected 
by the Cincinnati Branch for the ensuing year: 
President, Louis Werner; First Vice-President, 
Theodore D. Wetterstroem; Second Vice- 
President, Frank H. Freericks; Treasurer, 
Julius Greyer; Secretary, Chas. A. Apmeyer; 
Executive Committee, C. T. P. Fennel, 3 years; 
Charles G. Merrell, 2 years; J. C. Otis, 1 year. 
Member of the Council, C. T. P. Fennel. 
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CITY OF WASHINGTON. 

The business of the April meeting of the City 
of Washington Branch A. Ph. A. consisted in 
the passing of resolutions on the disposition of 
the Year Book and JouRNAL, and copies of these 
resolutions will be submitted to the secretaries 
of the local branches and the various com- 
mittees of the Association concerned with this 
subject. 

The remainder of the evening was devoted 
to an address by Dr. Alsberg, Chief of the 
Bureau of Chemistry, and a full report of 
which appears in another place in the JOURNAL. 


COLUMBUS. 


The February meeting of the Columbus 
Branch A. Ph. A. was held February 14, at 
the office of the Midland Publishing Company, 
President Topping presiding. The records 
of the last meeting were read and approved. 
Professor Dye reported progress for the Com- 
mittee on Membership. 

Communications were read from New York 
and Philadelphia Branches of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association in reference to the 
publication of the JouRNAL and Year Book. 
The latter Branch suggested that the yearly 
dues of the members be increased to com- 
pensate for an assumed deficit that might arise 
from the continued issuance of these publica- 
tions. This suggestion met with unanimous 
disfavor; the opinion was freely expressed that 
an increase of dues was unnecessary for the 
proper maintenance of the Association. Reso- 
lutions were passed presenting these views, 
and also that the Year Book be brought up to 
date. 

The Secretary was directed to send a letter 
of condolence to the widow of Frank Har- 
rington, late member of the Columbus Branch, 
A. Ph. A. 

Resolutions strongly favoring amendment 
and revision of the U. S. Patent and Trade- 
mark Laws were prepared and adopted and 
copies of these resolutions were ordered sent 
to congressmen and senators, and also to 
national and state pharmaceutical associa- 
tions, importuning them to take similar action. 

The resignation of Mr. Spease as secretary 
of the Branch was received and accepted, and 
Mr. E. C. Marshall was elected to fill the 
vacancy caused thereby. Mr. E. N. Webb 


delivered an address upon ‘‘The Mortality of 
Proprietary Preparations,” 
esting and instructive. 


that was inter- 
At its conclusion the 
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president expressed the thanks of the Branch 
to Mr. Webb and the address was discussed 
by many of the members present. 


NEW ENGLAND. 

A meeting of the New England Branch 
A. Ph. A. was held at the Massachusetts 
College of Pharmacy on Wednesday evening, 
April 4, at which it was voted that it was the 
desire of the Branch that the publication of 
the Year Book be continued. 

A joint meeting of the Branch with the 
Boston Association of Retail Druggists was 
held at the College of Pharmacy on April roth, 
at which Mr. H. C. Lythgoe, Analyst, Massa- 
chusetts State Department of Health, spoke 
of the new Pharmacopoeia in its relation to the 
work of his department, and discussed such 
of the recent activities of the department as 
might be of interest to pharmacists. 

Assistant District Attorney A. C. Webber 
was also present and explained in detail the 
provisions of the bill now before the State 
Legislature which aims to regulate still more 
carefully the sale of narcotic drugs and hy- 
podermic needles and syringes. 

Hucu C. Mutpoon, Secretary. 


NEW YORK. 

The April 1917 meeting of the New York 
Branch of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association was called to order by President 
Mayer in the lecture hall of the New York 
College of Pharmacy on Monday the oth, at 
8.30 P.M. 

Fifty-five members were present. 

The minutes of the March meeting were read 
and approved. 

The treasurer's report was read and accepted. 

Report of the Member of Council.—Professor 
Hostmann read a communication from Dr. 
Edward Kremers deploring the fact that 
pharmacy seems to have been overlooked in 
national movements. An extract from the 
N. A. R. D. Bulletin No. 176 on the same 
general topic was also read. 

It was regularly moved, seconded and carried 
that the Secretary be instructed to communi- 
cate with the Secretary of the National Drug 
Trade Conference that it was the sense of the 
New York Branch of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association that the said Conference 
endeavor to obtain proper recognition for 
pharmacy in such plans as were being devised 
by the Council of National Defense. 
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Membership Committee-—In the absence of 
Chairman Walter, the Secretary presented the 
application for membership in the parent 
association of Milton Eugene Rohrbach, 55 
Hanson Place, Brooklyn, N. Y., and the 
following applications for membership in the 
local Branch: Charles S. Herron, 100 William 
St., and Horatio N. Fraser, M.D., 5 East 47th 
St., both of New York. 

The Secretary was directed to follow the 
usual course with regard to these applica- 
tions. 

Legislation and Education.—Chairman Mayo 
read an exhaustive report on a number of bills 
now pending. The report was ordered ac- 
cepted. 

Fraternal Relations——Chairman Diner re- 
ported that since no committee has as yet 
been appointed by the County Medical So- 
ciety, he had nothing to report. 

Progress of Pharmacy.—Chairman Diekman 
read a number of interesting abstracts on the 
following s' jects: ‘“‘Manufacture of Que- 
bracho 3 af, ‘tine and Paraguay;’ ‘“‘Ar- 
tific® 4] »oning * Wood;’ Aqueous Solution 
of Mercurous Acetate;’’ “Method of Estima- 
tion of l,1cotine in Tobacco; “Impure Rea- 
gents; “Production of Burmah Cutch;”’ 
“Concrete Experiments; ‘‘Alkaloidal Re- 
actions.” 

Conside: able discussion followed the reading 
of this report, which was ordered accepted. 

Special Committee —Dr. Diner, Chairman 
of the Alpers Memorial Committee, submitted 
the following resolutions: 

WHEREAS, It has pleased the Almighty 
Architect of the Universe to gather unto Him 
our late brother and esteemed fellow member, 
William C. Alpers, and 

WHEREAS, We have thereby been deprived 
of an ardent worker and a true exponent of 
Professional Pharmacy, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the 
New York Branch of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association, deeply feel the loss that 
we have sustained, and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be made a part of the minutes of this Branch 
and that a further copy be sent to the JouURNAL 
OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION for publication therein. 

This report was accepted and the Secretary 
ordered to send a copy to the family of the 
deceased, after which the committee was dis- 
charged with the thanks of the Board. 

Comm unications.—Communications from 


the Montana Branch, the Washington Branch, 
Mr. Hilton, President Wulling, General Sec- 
retary Day, Mr. Stockberger, Professor Rem- 
ington and Mr. Main were read by the Sec- 
retary and ordered filed. 

New Business.—A very interesting paper on 
“The Pharmaceuticals of the New Pharma- 
copoeia” was read by Dr. J. Leon Lascoff. 
The paper was augmented by a large exhibit 
of U. S. P. galenicals. A number of very 
interesting points were brought out. 

The discussion following the reading of this 
paper was led by Professor Cook, of Phila- 
delphia. He described the enormous amount 
of work done in preparing the new Pharma- 
copoeia and answered some of the criticisms 
in Dr. Lascoff’s paper. Professor LaWall 
supplemented Professor Cook’s explanation 
and cited some unique tests, etc., found in the 
text of the Ninth Revision. Considerable 
further discussion followed. 

Upon motion, a rising vote of thanks was 
tendered the speakers. 

Mr. Mayo reported the death of Professor 
Louis Diehl and moved that a committee be 
appointed to draw up suitable resolutions. 

On this committee President Mayer ap- 
pointed Mr. Mayo, Chairman, Professor 
Raubenheimer, and Professor Anderson. 

Dr. Lascoff reported the death of Professor 
George Ferguson, and President Mayer ap- 
pointed the following to serve on a committee to 
draw up suitable resolutions: Dr. Lascoff, 
Chairman: Dr. Diner and Professor Diekman. 

Huco H. SCHAEFER, Secretary. 


NASHVILLE. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Nash 
ville Branch of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association was held in joint session with the 
Nashville Drug Club on April 19th, with Dr. 
J. O. Burge presiding. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were 
read and approved; D. S. Sanders made the 
report of the committee appointed at the last 
meeting to confer with the Retail Grocers’ 
Association and the Retail Furniture Dealers’ 
Association against the unfair competition 
carried on by various mail order houses with- 
out the payment of taxes. The coéperation 
of these three bodies was assured and a joint 
committee appointed to visit the Retail 


Merchants’ Association in an effort to secure 
their aid. He stated that the Larkin Com- 
pany had already expressed their intention 
of testing the constitutionality of the Ten- 
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nessee laws. A motion was passed commend- 
ing the stand taken by the Butterick Pub- 
lishing Co. in refusing to take further ad- 
vertising from mail order houses. 

C. S. Martin reported on the six laws, regu- 
lating the sale of liquors, which were passed 
by the last legislature. He called especial 
attention to the provisions of the Drug Store 
Alcohol Bill, a companion bill to the Bone 
Dry Law, which becomes effective May 1. 
This bill requires that the druggist keep a 
complete record of all alcohol and wine re- 
ceived and dispensed, and imposes a tax of 
$30 annually if these are dispensed without 
being in combination with other medicines. 
It also requires that physicians write pre- 
scriptions, calling for alcohol or wine alone, 
in triplicate, one copy to be sent to the drug- 
gist, one to the pure food inspector, and the 
other to be filed in the physician’s office. 
The licenses of druggists and physicians will be 
revoked on the second violation of this law 
and a fine and sentence may also be imposed. 
Under this law, ministers and priests who buy 
wine for sacramental purposes are required to 
take an oath to that effect. Ira B. Clark, 
S. C. Davis, D. S. Sanders, J. B. Sand and 
D. J. Kuhn were appointed as a committee to 
meet with the Pure Food Commissioner and 
Attorney General to draw up regulations for 
its enforcement. 

Dr. J. O. Burge presented a paper giving 
formulas for denaturing alcohol, which have 
been approved by the Government. 

Witit1aAM R. WHITE, Secretary. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Branch A. Ph. A. was held Tuesday 
evening, April 15th, at the Philadelphia Col- 
lege of Pharmacy, with the new President, 
Ambrose Hunsberger, in the chair. 

Subsequent to the transaction of routine 
business the Secretary read a communication 
from the New York Branch A. Ph. A., being 
the report of an inquiry made by a special 
committee of that body into the matters 
pertaining to the financial affairs of the Asso- 
ciation and further consideration of the Year 
Book and JOURNAL affairs, with suggestions 
for overcoming the probable deficit in the 
Association’s publications. This report, im- 


partial and carefully written, was well received 
by the local branch, and a motion was offered 
andesubsequently adopted “‘that, in view of the 
great care and evident fairness demonstrated 
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in the report of the New York Branch’s 
Special Committee, a committee of three be 
appointed by the President to further con- 
sider said report and resolutions, and who 
shall report their findings to the branch at a 
later date.’’ The following committee was 
subsequently appointed by the chairman: 
C. H. LaWall, Chairman; R. P. Fischelis, F. M. 
Apple. Then on motion of R. P. Fischelis, 
seconded by C. H. LaWall, a set of resolutions 
was unanimously adopted by the Branch 
whereby the services of the body were un- 
qualifiedly placed at the disposal of the Federal 
Government. The motion also embodied in- 
struction to forward copies of the resolutions 
to President Wilson, Governor Brumbaugh 
and Mayor Smith (Philadelphia). A com- 
mittee was appointed to consider means of 
taking further action in the matter. The 
following gentlemen were appointed to serve 
on the committee: C.H. LaWall. J. K. Thum, 
Henry Kraemer, R. P. Fischelis and S. C. 
Henry. 

The following resolutions 







WHEREAS, The preset 
of Our Country demands the t efficient 
coéperation of its citizens with the officials 
who are in charge of mobilizing Th Nation's 
resources; be it =" 

Resolved, That the Philadelphia Branch 
of the American belive: Meese 
express its desire to coéperate to*the fullest 
extent with the proper authorities in de- 
termining how its members can best serve the 
Country in its hour of need. And be it further 

Resolved, That a committee consisting of 
the President of the Branch as chairman and 
five other members of the Branch be appointed 
to act in an official capacity for the Branch 
in the matter of conferring with the proper 
authorities as to ways and means of utilizing 
the pharmacists’ facilities; and be it further 

Resolved, That allied pharmaceutical bodies 
be apprised of the action of the Phila- 
delphia Branch and urged to coéperate in order 
that there may be no unnecessary delay in 
making the movement national in scope; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent to President Wilson, Governor Brum- 
baugh and Mayor Smith, of Philadelphia. 

Ivor GRIFFITH, Secretary. 


The evening's scientific program was opened, 
with an exceedingly interesting paper pre- 
sented by L. Wayne Arny, director of the 
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Mulford 
Crude Drug Industry.” 
experience in drug culture, stated that the 
growing of drug plants offered no great in- 
ducement to amateur gardners or horticul- 
turists, especially from a financial standpoint. 
Most of the fortunes, pictured in several con- 


Drug Gardens on “The American 
The speaker, from 


tributions to the press, which were to fall 
to the successful American drug grower, 
existed only in the minds of the writers. 
Contrary to popular opinion, little has been 
accomplished, according to the speaker, on the 
line of increasing the alkaloidal strength of 
drug plants, by intensive culture or careful 
hybridization. The success gained was ac- 
complished by selective methods, consisting 
of propagation of the select seeds or plants in 
each crop. 

The slides shown by Dr. Arny afforded little 
consolation to the amateur gardner who would 
start a “drug farm’”’ in a city lot, for the wide 
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fields of belladonna, cannabis and other drugs 
were possible only after much scientific study 
and constant experimentation. 

Dr. Arny’s able presentation was discussed 
by Prof. LaWall, Dr. Fischelis and others. 

Apothecary Thum, of the German Hospital, 
then presented a paper on ‘‘The Carrel-Dakin 
Solution.”” He stated that on one occasion 
a surgeon failed to obtain any result at all 
from the use of a Dakin solution which had 
been prepared at a pharmacy (?) close at hand 
atid submitted the solution to him for analysis. 
No trace of hypochlorite was found and con- 
sultation with the compounder elicited the in- 
formation that the solution had been prepared 
from calcium chloride and not from chlorinated 
lime. 

Discussion of the paper was participated in 
by Messrs. Gershenfeld, LaWall, Fischelis, 


Apple and others 
Ivor GRIFFITH, Secretary. 








Dr. ALExIs CARREL at work.—Courtesy of 
World's Work. 


MApDAME CARREL. The cut shows the applica- 
tion of the Carrel-Dakin Solution. 














COUNCIL BUSINESS 


A. PH. A. COUNCIL LETTER NO. 16. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., February 13, 1917. 
To the Members of the Council: 

At the meeting of the Baltimore Branch 
held January 24, 1917, Hermann Engelhardt 
was elected Council Representative from the 
Branch, succeeding H. P. Hynson. 

The Committee on M. I. Wilbert Resolu- 
tions report as follows: 


MARTIN INVENTIUS WILBERT. 

By unanimous vote of the Council of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, a reso- 
lution was passed appointing S. L. Hilton, F. 
E. Stewart and H. V. Arny a committee to 
draft suitable resolutions upon the death of 
Martin Inventius Wilbert, who for many 
years has been one of the bright lights in 
American Pharmacy, a prominent member of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association, 
an active and exceedingly useful and valuable 
member of its Council and of various com- 
mittees of the Association and no doubt the 
strongest link between medicine and phar- 
macy in this country. 

He was a man of pleasing manner, kindly 
expression and a good sense of humor, taking 
defeat cheerfully and always ready to press 
on with added vigor and make the best of 
failure. 

WHEREAS, By the will of Divine Providence, 
our devoted friend and fellow co-worker, 
Martin Inventius Wilbert, has been taken from 
our midst in the prime of life and at a time 
when his counsel and advice were so valuable, 
and 

WHEREAS, We, the members of the Council 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association, 
deeply feel the sad loss of such a staunch 
friend, a capable, willing and talented worker 
for the betterment and advancement of phar- 
macy, devoid of selfish interest, always sac- 
rificing self for the good and betterment of 
his fellowman, and a persistent thinker and 
worker to place pharmacy on the highest plane 
possible. Nowhere did his mind work with 
such full consciousness of its power as on 
occasions when he had the opportunity to 
espouse the cause of true ethical pharmacy 
and uphold his high ideals. And 


WHEREAS, We further wish to acquaint his 
friends and family of the high regard in which 
he was held and the great loss which we feel 
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the pharmaceutical profession has sustained 
through his sudden demise, now therefore be it 

Resolved, That we give expression of our 
deep heartfelt sorrow at his untimely death, 
our high appreciation of the many sterling 
qualities that bound him to us on all occa- 
sions and at all times and our sincere sympathy 
to his family and to all those that mourn his 
loss, and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be spread upon the records of the Council of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association 
and that a copy of the same be forwarded to 
his widow. 
S 


» 


>. L. Hinton, Chairman. 
F. E. STEWART, 
H. V. ARNY. 
J. W. ENGLAND, 
Secretary of the Council. 
415 N. 33RD ST. 


A. PH. A. COUNCIL LETTER NO. 17. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., February 22, 1917. 
To the Members of the Council: 

The Council of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association is advised of the demise 
of one of its members—Ex-President William 
Charles Alpers, of Cleveland, Ohio. He died 
on Tuesday, February 20, 1917, after a pro- 
longed illness following an operation. 

J. W. ENGLAND, 
Secreta ry. 
415 N. 33RD ST. 


A. PH. A. COUNCIL LETTER NO. 18. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 12, 1917. 
To the Members of the Council: 

Motion No. 22 (Election of Members; appli- 
cations Nos. 76 to 102 inclusive) has received 
a majority of affirmative votes. 

Lucius E. Sayre writes: “It is with deep 
regret that I learn from Council Letter No. 
17 of the death of our brother Alpers. My 
heartfelt sympathy goes out to his family and 
for those who knew his value to the profession 
of pharmacy. My feeling of sorrow is jointed 
with the suffering ones to whom he was so 
near and dear and to those who appreciated 
his real worth.” 

Motion No. 23 (Appropriation of $100 for 
National Drug Trade Conference). Moved by 
J. A. Koch, seconded by W. B. Day, that an 
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additional $100 be appropriated for the Na- 

tional Drug Trade Conference. 

The appropriation has been approved by the 
Committee on Finance. 

Motion No. 24 (Election of Members). The 
following applications have been presented: 
No. 103. Chris Lyndrup, 32 Adams Ave., W., 

Detroit, Mich., rec. by Leonard A. 
Seltzer and A. A. Wheeler. 

No. 104. Maxwell S. Moore, Box 333, Big 
Rapids, Mich., rec. by A. A. Wheeler 
and Leonard A. Seltzer. 

No. 105. Alexander M. Rovin, 3334 Jeffer- 
son St., E., Detroit, Mich., rec. 
by Leonard A. Seltzer and A. A. 
Wheeler. 

No. 106. George H. Perkins, 50 Water St., 
North Andover, Mass., rec. by Wm. 
H. Glover and Theodore J. Bradley. 

No. 107. Irvin Miles Slepicka, 5026 W. 22nd 
Place, Cicero, Ill., rec. by W. B. 
Day and E. N. Gathercoal. 

No. 108. Julius Fischer Earnest, 501 14th St., 
Denver, Col., rec. by F. W. Nitardy 
and R. H. McKenzie. 

No. 109. Earl Gordon Johnson, Tonkawa, 
Okla., rec. by Charles H. Stocking 
and J. O. Schlotterbeck. 

No. 110. Charles Green, 831 W. Polk St., 
Chicago, Ill., rec. by Charles C. 
Orr and E. N. Gathercoal. 

No. 111. Irvan E. Taylor, 709 E. 62nd St., 
Board Ripple, Ind., rec. by C. E. 
Lawson and Francis E. Bibbins. 

No. 112. Leroy Dey Swingle, 1448 Gilmer 
Ave., Salt Lake City, Utah, rec. by 
Charles E. Mollet and C. V. 
Valentine. 

No. 113. Henry Cook Richards, 800 Broad- 
way, New Orleans, La., rec. by R. F. 
Grace and Henry Welsch. 

No. 114. Arthur F. Brown, 219 N. Senate 
Ave., care Swan-Meyer Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind., rec. by J. W. 
England and H. I. Parmelee. 

No. 115. Ralph Robert Hoffer, 2232 W. 
Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich., rec. 
by A. A. Wheeler and Leonard A. 
Seltzer. 

No. 116. Manuel Preciado, Ph.G., Central 
Ave., cor. 8th St., Panama, Rep. 
of Panama, rec. by W. B. Day and 
Bolivar Jurado. 

No. 117. Jack D. Bercowitch, 917 14th Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn., rec. by W. B. 
Day and E. A. Tupper. 


No. 118. M. G. Johnson, Fulda, Minn., rec. 
by Chas. H. Rogers and Frederick 
J. Wulling. 

No. 119. Herbert A. Strate, 700 E. sth St., 
St. Paul, Minn., rec. by Chas. H. 
Rogers and Frederick J. Wulling. 

No. 120. John William Dargavel, Morris- 
town, Minn., rec. by Chas. H. 
Rogers and E. L. Newcomb. 

No. 121. Joseph Vodheim, Tyler, Minn., rec. 
by Chas. H. Rogers and Frederick 
J. Wulling. 

No. 122. Armand Joseph Dellande, Ham- 
mond, La., rec. by Philip Asher and 
H. M. Whelpley. 

No. 123. Ernest Atkins Wildman, 620 E. 
21st St., Indianapolis, Ind., rec. by 
Frank R. Eldred and F. A. Federer. 

J. W. ENGLAND, 
Secretary of the Council. 
415 N. 33RD ST. 


A. PH. A. COUNCIL LETTER NO. 19. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 21, 1917. 
To the Members of the Council: 
In Council Letter No. 15 (February 9, 1917) 
a tentative program for the Sixty-fifth annual 
meeting of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association to be held at Indianapolis during 
the week of August 27 to September 1, 1917, 
was submitted by the Committee on Program 
and suggestions invited. 
The program as finally revised is now sub- 
mitted, as follows: 
PROGRAM FOR 1917 ANNUAL MEETING. 
Monday, August 27. 
9.30 A.M.—National Association Boards of 
Pharmacy. 
2.00 P.M.—National Association Boards of 
Pharmacy. 
8.00 P.M.—National Association Boards of 
Pharmacy. 
American Conference of Pharma- 
ceutical Faculties. 
Tuesday, August 28. 
9.30 A.M.—National Association Boards of 
Pharmacy. 
American Conference of Pharma- 
ceutical Faculties. 
2.00 P.M.—American Conference of Pharma- 
ceutical Faculties. 
Excursions to Industrial Plants. 
7.00 P.M.—Meeting of the Council. 
8.00 P.M.—First General Session. 
Meeting of Committee on Nomi- 
nations 
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Wednesday, August 29. 

9.30 A.M.—Scientific Section. 

Commercial Section. 

Women’s Section. 

2.00 P.M.—Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing 
(Pharmacopoeias, Formularies 
and Standards). 

Section on Education and Legisla- 
tion. 

4.00 P.M.—House of Delegates. 

7.00 P.M.—Meeting of the Council. 

8.30 P.M.—President’s Reception. 

Thursday, August 30. 

9.30 A.M.—Scientific Section. 

Commercial Section. 

Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing 
(Pharmacopoeias, Formularies 
and Standards). 

12.30 P.M.—Luncheons of College Alumni. 

2.30 P.M.—Second General Session. 

4.00 P.M.—House of Delegates. 

7.00 P.M.—Meeting of the Council. 
Friday, August 31. 

9.30 A.M.—Scientific Section. 

Section on Education and Legisla- 
tion. 

Historical Section. 

2.00 P.M.—Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing 
(Pharmacopoeias, Formularies 
and Standards). 

Women’s Section. 

Joint Session of Section on Educa- 
tion and Legislation, A. C. P. F. 


and N. A. B. P. 
4.00 P.M.—Meeting of the Council (Reorgani- 
zation). 


Saturday, September 1. 
9.00 A.M.—Meeting of the Council. 
10.00 A.M.—Final General Session. 


Do you approve the above program? This 
will be regarded as Motion No. 25 (Approval 
of Program for 1917 Annual Meeting). 

Motion No. 26 (Appropriation of $2000 to 
National Formulary IV Account). Moved 
by J. A. Koch, seconded by W. B. Day, that 
$2000 be appropriated to the National Formu- 
lary IV Account with which to pay bills 
for the National Formulary IV. 

The appropriation is approved by the Com- 
mittee on Finance. Sufficient funds have been 
received from the sale of the book (N. F. IV) 
this year to make the appropriation without 
using the general receipts. 

J. W. ENGLAND, 
Secretary of the Council. 


415 N. 33RD ST. 
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A. PH. A. COUNCIL LETTER NO. 20. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 2, 1917. 
To the Members of the Council: 

Motion No. 23 (Appropriation of $100 for 
National Drug Trade Conference), No. 24 
(Election of Members, applications Nos. 103 to 
123, inclusive), No. 25 (Approval of Program 
for 1917 Annual Meeting) and No. 26 (Ap- 
propriation of $2000 to the National Formulary 
IV Account), have each received a majority of 
affirmative votes. 

General Secretary Day writes: ‘By reason 
of the death of Martin I. Wilbert, there is a 
vacancy on the Commission of Proprietary 
Medicines and I wish to move the election of 
W. H. Cousins, of Dallas, Texas, to fill this 
vacancy. Professor Snow seconds this motion. 

The election of Mr. Cousins will be accept- 
able to the Chairman, Dr. Beal, and I believe 
that he will make a very serviceable member 
of this committee.”’ 

Motion No. 27 (Election of Walter H. Cousins 
as Member of Commission of Proprietary Medi- 
cines). Moved by W. B. Day, seconded by 
Clyde M. Snow, that Walter H. Cousins, of 
Dallas, Texas, be elected to fill the vacancy 
of membership on the Commission of Pro- 
prietary Medicines caused by the death of 
Martin I. Wilbert. 

The following communications have been 
received: 


MADISON, WISCONSIN, March 27, 1917. 
To the Members of the Council of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association: 


Gentlemen: Ten years ago or thereabouts 
I addressed a communication to your prede- 
cessors in office calling attention to the ‘““Com- 
mitte of One Hundred,” organized by Pro- 
fessor Fisher, of Yale, for the purpose of 
starting a movement looking toward the es- 
tablishment of a Department of Health and 
Sanitation with a cabinet position in Wash- 
ington. I pointed out at the time that whereas 
a large number of the Committee were physi- 
cians, all professions—law, the ministry, 
economics and sociology—were represented, 
but pharmacy was not, and so far as I am 
aware, is still conspicuous by its absence. 

To-day I desire to call your attention to the 
continuation of this tendency to ignore phar- 
macy. The March 16th number of Science 
contains the list of ‘‘Committees of the Na- 
tional Research Council” appointed by the 
National Academy of Sciences, the scientific 
advisor of the Government. We naturally 
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expect the Military Committee to head the 
list, but we wonder about any practical use- 
fulness of pharmacy when even so remote a 
sphere as astronomy is supposed to contribute 
toward our national preparedness. Either 
the National Academy of Sciences must an- 
ticipate miracles from our pharmaceutical 
manufacturers in the case of war or it has over- 
looked pharmacy. 

The next weekly issue of Science (for March 
23, 1917), contains an appeal for “An In- 
stitute for the History of Science and Civiliza- 
tion.’”” Among the list of promoters one 
again looks in vain for the name of a single 
pharmacist. No doubt every science, every 
learned profession resting on science is rep- 
resented, but what about pharmacy? 

It is far from me to suggest that the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association appeal to the 
National Academy of Science or to any other 
organization or person for recognition. All 
that I wish to point out is that the emphasis 
of commercial pharmacy, while it may place a 
dollar in our pockets to-day, is ruining our 
future as a calling. Not only are we ignored 
in the national movements referred to, but we 
are losing locally. Fifteen years ago, the 
food and dairy commissions took over part 
of the duties of our state boards of pharmacy 
and thereby deprived our calling of so much 
home rule. To-day the state boards of health 
are ready to take over what little self gov- 
ernment remains. 

Our state boards were told twenty years ago 
that unless they made a serious business of 
drug store inspection, this aspect of self gov- 
ernment would be turned over to our food and 
dairy commissions. For some years past they 
have been warned that the tendency to con- 
centrate state commissions and related offices 
would affect them and that they should get 
ready to take a leading part in this constructive 
movement. They have heeded neither warn- 
ing and are now facing control by the medical 
profession as well as food and dairy com- 
missions. 

The situation which we are confronting 
is a serious one. “What of the future of 
Pharmacy?’’ I was asked only the other day 
by a representative of the Government. Yes, 
what of it? What is the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association doing in answer to this 
question? 

Respectfully yours, 
EDWARD KREMERS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 29, 1917. 
To the Chairman of the Council, A. Ph. A.: 

Dear Sir: Mr. Frederick L. Lewton, Acting 
Curator, Division of Medicine, United States 
National Museum, presented a paper at the 
January meeting of the “City of Washington 
Branch of the A. Ph. A.,” entitled ““The Op- 
portunity for Developing Historical Pharmacy 
Collections at the National Museum,’ which 
paper has been published in the March issue 
of the JOURNAL, p. 259, and deserves the con- 
sideration of every member of the Association. 

Mr. Lewton points out that there is now an 
opportunity to collect, preserve and exhibit 
in a fire-proof building, where thousands of 
people of all classes and inclinations are con- 
stantly visiting every year, the many unique 
and unreplaceable objects connected with the 
beginning and early history of pharmacy in the 
United States. 

After a full and free discussion, it was unani- 
mously voted that a committee be appointed, 
of which I was made chairman, to take up 
this question with the Council and the Section 
on Historical Pharmacy of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, with the object 
in view of placing all material of a historical 
nature in the possession of the Association on 
exhibition in the National Museum. 

The question of establishing a pharmaceuti- 
cal exhibit or museum for housing historical 
collections and to coéperate with the National 
Museum is by no means new to the Association. 


The records show much correspondence and 
many previous endeavors have heretofore been 
made looking to this end, but without re- 
sults, for the reason that the National Museum 
was then and until very recently very much 
overcrowded and no space available. 

With the new building recently completed 
and occupied by the Natural History Col- 
lections, space is now available in the older 
building and the Acting Curator as well as the 
Assistant Secretary in charge of the National 
Museum are more than anxious to take up 
this question with the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association, looking forward to es- 
tablishing such a collection and placing same 
on exhibition, in so far as the space available 
will permit. 

Let me cite that in the Fall of 1904, Prof. 
Kremers, the Chairman of the Historical Sec- 
tion, brought to the attention of Secretary 
Walcott this question, with special reference 
to the Dr. Hoffman collection, and much cor- 
respondence ensued. Again in 1905, Prof. 
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Kremers took up the subject with reference 
to the Maisch collection, later Dr. Murray 
Galt Motter, as Chairman of the Proposed 
Pharmaceutical Collections at Washington of 
the A. Ph. A., brought the matter to the at- 
tention of the Assistant Secretary, in charge 
of the Museum, this was in 1909; this was 
followed up by Dr. Motter in 1910, while the 
Assistant Secretary at that time could not say 
anything definitely, owing to the delay in the 
completion of the new building, he reported 
that the matter had not been lost sight of and 
that as soon as space was available he would 
give the question careful consideration. The 
time has now arrived, opportunity is now of- 
fered, and it is the duty of our Association 
to lend its support and assistance in placing 
an exhibit of historical interest in the National 
Museum as previously contemplated, under 
ideal conditions, in a fire-proof building and 
properly cared for instead of as at present 
stored where they are not available, receiving 
no attention whatever and will soon go to 
pieces and become worthless, it would be a 
shame for us not to take advantage of the 
opportunity now offered to preserve perma- 
nently the many objects of value in the pos- 
session of the Association. 

Will you therefore then kindly bring this 
matter before the officers and the Council, 
with the hopes that a unanimous decision can 
be reached to place all matter of historical 
interest in the possession of the Association in 
the National Museum at an early date? 

Respectfully submitted, 
S. L. Hmton, Chairman. 
J. W. ENGLAND, 
Secretary of the Council. 
415 N. TuHrrTy-THIRD ST. 


A. PH. A. COUNCIL LETTER NO. 21. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 21, 1917. 
To the Members of the Council: 

Gentlemen: In the present national crisis, 
it is most desirable that the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association tender its services to the 
Government, and President Wulling has sent 
the following message: 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 18, 1917. 
His Excellency, 
PRESIDENT WILSON, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Mr. President: As President of the Ameri- 


can Pharmaceutical Association, and with the 
concurrence of Mr. Lewis C. Hopp, Cleveland, 
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Ohio, Chairman of the Council of the Asso- 
ciation, I hereby pledge the loyal support of the 
Association and tender to you and the Gov- 
ernment such services as the Association can 
give in the present crisis of the Country. 

Many of the members of the Association 
have already offered their individual services, 
but the Association may be able to give a ser- 
vice as an organization. It is ready and 
willing to help the Country in any way it can 
and holds itself in readiness to be advised by 
you or by your orders. 

Respectfully yours, 
F. J. WULLING, 
President, A. Ph 


The efficiency of pharmaceutical service 
depends upon its recognition and _ responsi- 
bilities, and in this connection, President 


Wulling has written as follows: 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., April 17, 1917. 
THE HONORABLE SECRETARY OF WAR, 
Washington, D. C.: 

My Dear Secretary: it appears that phar- 
macy has no adequate representation in the 
Army and Navy and that no representation 
has been accorded it on the Council for Na- 
tional Defense. Medicine is strongly rep- 
resented. Medicine is not pharmacy, nor 
does it include pharmacy as evidenced by the 
existence of the separate pharmaceutical 
profession. National defense without ade- 
quate pharmaceutical representation and rec- 
ognition can never be as effective as it can be 
participation under a 
Medical men 


with pharmaceutical 
proper standard of recognition. 
are not pharmacists and, as far as I know, 
They cannot any more 
than 


do not claim to be. 
give expert pharmaceutical 
pharmacists can give medical or surgical ser- 
vice. In the failure to recognize and employ 
the expert pharmaceutical services available, 
the defense falls short in that degree, as I see 
it. It is fallacious to claim that pharma- 
ceutical service in war or peace is negligible 
or of so low a grade that it shall be a hand- 
maiden to any other division of the service. 
The Council for National Defense has ap- 
pointed a committee, of which your esteemed 
self is chairman, to effect, among other things, 
a practical standardization of pharmaceutical 
Who is as competent as a highly 
direct this 
pharma- 


service 


supplies. 
trained expert 
standardization 
ceutical activities? 
direction 


pharmacist to 
other purely 
Unless this kind of work 


and 


or responsible par- 


is under the 
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ticipation of such a pharmacist, the country 
is deprived of the best kind of service in this 
field and yet it is entitled to the very best that 
the country affords. This kind of expert 
service is freely at hand and available, and, 
as president of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association, I respectfully request and urge 
that it be employed. I feel that if I did not 
make this request and make it with the fullest 
strength of whatever influence my office carries, 
I would not be doing my duty to my country 
not to speak of my duty to my calling. 

It should be considered that in a crisis such as 
this country finds itself in at the present time, 
it is unwise to risk the possible displeasure of 
so large a part of the representative citizens 
as pharmacists constitute. There are probably 
in excess of 500,000 persons engaged in pharma- 
ceutical activities. These are represented in a 
large measure by a number of strong national 
and state associations—among them the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, The 
National Association of Retail Druggists, The 
American Conference of Pharmaceutical Facul- 
ties, The National Wholesale Druggists’ Asso- 
ciation, The American Drug Manufacturers, 
The Drug Trade Conference, the several state 
associations and others. The good will in the 
fullest measure of all these is essential. I do 
not maintain that these interests would with- 
hold their good will if not given deserved rec- 
ognition and the opportunity to serve in their 
fullest capacity, but I do maintain that proper 
recognition would greatly stimulate and aug- 
ment their help and loyal support. 


Permit me to further direct attention to the 
unfortunate fact that the United States has 
not a pharmaceutical corps for the control and 
direction of medical and pharmaceutical sup- 
plies service such as all other great countries, 
except Great Britain and Russia, 
In each of these larger countries a corps of 
highly trained pharmacists with commissioned 
rank has the medical and pharmaceutical 
supply service in its hands. The head of this 
service in Germany is of the rank of Colonel; 
in Japan, of the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel; 
in Italy and France, of the rank of Major- 
General. These officers are experienced phar- 
maceutical chemists of high attainments and 
qualifications, capable of directing their re- 
spective service. “Our own country contains 


have. 


many such men who are at least as capable, 
if not more so, for this kind of service as a sur- 


geon could possibly be. That American 


pharmacy is not represented in the country’s 
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service in the form of a pharmaceutical corps 
composed of men equal in rank with those in 
the medical service is undoubtedly due to the 
fact that American pharmacy has not exerted 
that pressure for this merited recognition and 
opportunity to serve under its own responsi- 
bility and standard that it is capable of. 
Much dissatisfaction in this respect on the part 
of representative pharmacists in all divisions 
of the calling has been reported to me re- 
cently. It is my opinion that the country 
cannot afford to continue to ignore American 
pharmacy as it has done in the past. 

In my humble opinion, if the post of Chief 
Medical Purveyor is not already in existence, 
it ought to be created and put in charge of an 
expert pharmaceutical chemist of administra- 
tive ability. Such a one should be clothed with 
ample authority and should be of the rank 
of Brigadier-General of Volunteers or at least 
of the rank of Colonel. The importance of the 
medical and pharmaceutical supply service 
can hardly be exaggerated. The Hospital 
Steward of the present should not be con- 
founded with the highly trained pharmaceutical 
chemist of administrative capacity I have in 
mind. Our late war with Spain demonstrated 
the utter inadequacy and futility of methods 
then in use of the purchase, manufacture and 
distribution of pharmaceutical and medical 
supplies. 

In writing you thus I know that I am rep- 
resenting American pharmacy at large, but 
of course I have only the authority vested in 
the office I hold to speak for the American 
Pharmaceutical Association. 

In this letter I mean no disrespect to anyone. 
What I have said and urged grows out of my 
loyalty to the country and the cause it is 
championing. 

With assurances of highest esteem, I am, 

Very respectfully yours, 
FREDERICK J. WULLING, 
President A. Ph. A. 

In connection with the subject of pharma- 
ceutical representation in the Council of 
National Defense, President Wulling has 
written Mr. Charles M. Woodruff, Secretary 
of the National Drug Trade Conference 
(which is to hold a special session at Wash- 
ington, D. C., on May 1, 1917), asking this 
body to take up the question and also the 
question of a better status for pharmacists in 
the Government service. 

Prompt action is most essential. The medi- 
cal resources of the country have been organ- 
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ized into a specialized unit and pharmacy 
must do the same or suffer. Chairman Hopp 
and President Wulling have therefore ap- 
pointed the following Committee on National 
Defense: S. L. Hilton, Chairman; James H. 
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In view of the exigency of the occasion, the 
above actions of President Wulling and Chair- 
man Hopp, on the subjects referred to, will 
stand approved by the Council, if not ob- 
jected to. 


ENGLAND, 
Secretary. 


Beal, J. W. England, Lewis C. Hopp, Caswell 3, We 
A. Mayo, Joseph P. Remington, H. H. Rusby, 


Dr. F. E. Stewart and Henry M. Whelpley. 415 N. THIRTY-THIRD St. 





ADULTERATED ARNICA 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE ISSUES WARNING REGARDING IMPORTATION OF 


ARNICA SUBSTITUTE. 


The officials in charge of the enforcement of the Food and Drugs Act report that the examina- 
tion of recent importations labeled as ‘‘Arnica’’ flowers has revealed that in some instances another 
product having the botanical name of ‘Jnula britannica I,.’’ has been substituted for the authentic 
arnica. This substitute is not recognized as official in the United States Pharmacopoeia and so far 
as the officials know is not recognized as official in the Pharmacopoeia of any other country. 
The Department of Agriculture will recommend the exclusion from the United States of ship- 
ments offered for importation as ‘‘Arnica’’ flowers which consist wholly or in part of the adul- 
terant ‘‘Jnula britannica L,.,’’ since ‘‘Arnica montana,” which is the botanical name of the authentic 
arnica, contains active principles which are not found in the substitute. 

The striking differences between the authentic product and the adulterant are, according to 
the officials in charge of the enforcement of the Food and Drugs Act, that in the adulterant the 
length of the young achene (undeveloped fruit) is very much shorter, about 1 mm. long, while it is 
from 5 to 7 mm. in the genuine product. The ligulate (ray) flowers are also considerably smaller 
in length and width than those of the true arnica flowers. The veins number four in the lingulate 
(ray) flowers of Inula while ten have been observed in those of arnica and seven to twelve are 
The receptacle (the enlarged end of the flowering stalk) is smooth in 
There is an abundance of hair-like structures 


reported in the literature. 
the Inula flowers but hairy in true arnica flowers. 
of certain flower parts developed in both species which are the cause of a somewhat similar ap- 


pearance of the products. 
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BETTER RECOGNITION FOR PHAR- 
MACISTS BY THE GOVERNMENT. 


Pharmacists are, perhaps, in a degree, at 
fault that better government recognition has 
not been given them. They have too readily 
accepted what others said they might have; 
acquiesced in what others said. There is no 
desire to take undue advantage of present con- 
ditions, but it is hoped that pharmacists will 
contend for such recognition by the govern- 
ment in the Hospital service of the Army and 
Navy that bears a relation to the services of 
pharmacy and its possibilities when opportu- 
nities are opened to them. This is not meant 
in an experimental sense, for American phar- 
macy, with all the criticism that may be 
brought forward, compares favorably with 
European pharmacy; even with the restrictions 
that obtain there. American medical men 
never suffered because American pharmacists 
were unable to supply their demands. 

The proposition just now is, that the ser- 
vices of qualified pharmacists are needed; 
they have a right to speak out as citizens, and 
also because the government invariably exacts 
assistance of them, which is always freely 
given. The point in question, however, is 
service. Perhaps the same work may be 
done, in a manner, by employing pharmacists 
or advising with them, but the time now is, 
when somewhat of a militant spirit should 
awaken among pharmacists. Admit that there 
is a selfish thought embodied, but the purpose 
is for better service to the public, and surely 
no one should criticize the desire for a higher 
professional standard. 

Medicine is not pharmacy, any more than 
pharmacy is not medicine. A distinct Phar- 
maceutical Corps should be established and 
embodied in the Army and Navy Hospital 
Service. Medical men and dentists have been 
so recognized, and rightly so—pharmacists 
should be. At the head of such department an 
efficient pharmacist should be placed, one 
professionally qualified, and with adequate 
administrative ability. 

It has been assumed that the ‘‘Medical De- 


partment of the United States Army” is 
synonymous with “Drug Department of the 
United States Army.” It must have oc- 
curred to the officials that this is not the case, 
for long ago the separation and distinction was 
made, however, there has been an evident, 
growing purpose to dominate pharmacy. To 
permit this movement to continue is not ad- 
vantageous for public welfare, and pharmacy 
is certainly hindered in professional advance- 
ment. ‘The medical men should realize that 
their progress, and better service, depends 
upon progressive pharmacy, and that it is to 
their interest and for the public good, to en- 
courage every effort whereby pharmacy is 
advanced. They need the pharmacist as 
much as he needs the doctor; the greatest 
efficiency comes through specialization. 


This is written prior to the meeting of the 
National Drug Trade Conference in Washing- 
ton, at which time this subject will be con- 
sidered. Up to the present there has been 
created a committee on standardization of 
medical and surgical supplies, class 1, under 
the supervision of the medical sector of the 
advisory commission of the Council of National 
Defense. This committee represents phar- 
maceutical, chemical, and disinfectant manu- 
facturers. Willard Ohliger, of Detroit, is 
chairman, and Frank G. Ryan, of Detroit, is 
secretary. Following are the members of the 
committee: Charles J. Lynn, Indianapolis; 
Theodore Weicker, New York; Milton Camp- 
bell, Philadelphia; R. C. Stofer, Norwich, N. Y.; 
C. Mahlon Kline, Philadelphia; A. G. Rosen- 
garten, Philadelphia; D. W. Jayne, New York; 
A. J. Marcuse, New York; S. Norvell, New 
York; and Herbert H. Dow, of Midland, Mich. 
The following executive committee of the fore- 
going committee, in charge of work in Wash- 
ington, was named: Willard Ohliger, Chair- 
man; Frank G. Ryan, Secretary, Charles J. 
Lynn, A. G. Rosengarten and S. Norvell, 
The headquarters of the committee are in the 
Munsey Building, Washington, under the 
supervision of the medical sector of the advisory 
commission. 
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This committee has been called upon by the 
medical sector to prepare specifications for all 
medical and surgical supplies of the army and 
navy. 

As soon as this work is accomplished speci- 
fications will be sent out in the usual manner 
by the departments and proposals will be 
asked for. 

The Pharmaceutical Committee is in no sense 
a purchasing agency. It is giving the gov- 
ernment gratis, the benefit of expert advice, 
and information as to how best to meet con- 
ditions in the trade for prompt, efficient and 
economic filling of the order. 

In a general way pharmacists may realize 
what it will mean to them when the government 
draws upon the manufacturing interests for 
supplies. There will likely also be further 
taxation on alcohol and a stamp tax on the 
usual list, of former occasions, is not unlikely. 


THE CINCHONA BOTANICAL STATION. 

It is announced in Science that the botanical 
station at Cinchona, in the Blue Mountains 
of Jamaica, formerly leased for ten years by 
the New York Botanical Garden, has been 
taken over by the Smithsonian Institution on 
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behalf of fourteen American botanists and 
institutions. It is hoped to make of this es- 
tablishment a counterpart, in the American 
tropics, of the well-known Buitenzorg Garden 
of Java. The station comprises a furnished 
residence, three laboratory buildings, 
glass propagating houses, and a garden of ten 
will have the 
privilege of studying and collecting over the 
many thousand acres of the Cinchona reser- 


two 


acres. Moreover, occupants 


vation and on certain neighboring estates, be- 
sides having opportunities for study at Hope 
Garden, Kingston, with its library, herbarium 
and 
Castledon Garden, which has a fine collection 


and rich collection of growing plants, 
of cycads, palms, Ficus, etc. 


COMPOUND SOLUTION OF SODIUM 
BORATE. 

Thomas D. McElhenie, Brooklyn, suggests 

the following procedure in preparing solution 

of Sodium Borate: 


carbonate in 500 mils of water; add the phenol, 


Dissolve the sodium bi- 


dissolved in the glycerin, and then add the 
After it is dissolved make up 
This procedure, the 


sodium borate. 
with water to 1000 mils. 
writer states, avoids effervescence. 


OBITUARY. 


IN MEMORY OF THOMAS F. MAIN. 


(Many more tributes will doubtless reach 
the JOURNAL, but as the forms of this number 
must be closed, they are of necessity omitted 
from this issue.—EDITor. ) 


CHARLES HOLZHAUER. 


I am overwhelmed at the loss in the death 
of Mr. Main. His death closes an intimacy 
of about fifty years, during which time I have 
learned to know him as a man of bright mind 
and the most sterling integrity. He was 
always ready to help and never hurt. He was 
a friend, of whom it never was necessary to 
ask when trouble came to anyone, what will 
Mr. Main do? Personally, I feel I have met 
with a loss that I shall feel very keenly, and 
pharmacy will miss him sadly. 


EDGAR L. PATCH. 


I am sorry to learn of the death of Honorary 
President Thomas F. Main. 

His personality will be greatly missed in 
all the days to come. Always cheery and 
thoughtful of others, he endeared himself 
to all his associates and ever brightened the 
corner where he was 


I esteem it a great privilege to have been 
associated with him and shall cherish him in 
my memory as a helpful inspiration. 


EDWARD A. SAYRE. 

A message over the wire says Thomas F. 
Main is dead. Such a shock; even to one 
who talked with him on Wednesday (it is 
Friday now). He was very sick, spoke in a 
whisper, with difficulty. If he knew his real 
condition, he did not say. His thoughts even 
then were of others. He said, ‘“‘tell the boys 
not to come here without first phoning the 
doctor.’’ I tried to reach the doctor on Thurs- 
day, left a message for him and ’phone num- 
bers for home and store. not a word and my 
home little more than a stone’s throw from 
the hospital. ‘‘No news is good news,”’ is an 
old saying, hence the shock at evening was the 
greater. Memory fails me when I try to 
remember when we first met. I seem to have 
always known him. Always kind and con- 
siderate, ever ready to do a favor for others, 
he was highly thought of by all he came in 
contact with. 
milk of human 


He was a genial soul, full of the 


kindness. Never robust in 


health himself he was ever trying to do some- 
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thing for others. For fifteen years, with one 
exception (he was then in a hospital), he sat 
down to dinner with a party of friends and 
then led the way to the annual meeting of the 
College of Pharmacy of the City of New York. 
The last dinner was little more than a month 
ago. He was ever thinking of others. Re- 
cently at the funeral of Dr. H. L. Coit, he 
gave his reason and expressed his regret at 
being unable to be present at the services of 
Dr. W. C. Alpers. ‘‘His health was such that 
he did not dare go.’ In closing he said, 
“Men of our age must begin to think a little 
of themselves.”’ 

Our comrade has passed over the portal; 
he will be missed by a host of friends 


GEORGE C. DIEKMAN. 

The sudden death of Thomas F. Main de- 
prives pharmacy of one of her most able, fear- 
less and conscientious representatives. His 
loss will be keenly felt, not only by individuals, 
but likewise in association circles. His ac 
tivities were many and varied, in both the 
wholesale and retail field, and he enjoyed the 
friendship and confidence of pharmacists 
throughout this country. His naturally cheer- 
ful disposition and his sincerity of thought and 
action, endeared him to all those with whom 
he came into contact, and he will long con- 
tinue to live in the memory of many. 

He was a graduate of the College of Phar 
macy of the City of New York, Class ’71, 
and for a number of years served the Alumni 
Association, in the capacity of Honorary Presi- 
dent. He was most active in serving the 
interests of his Alma Mater, as its secretary, 
which office he filled for many years, in a most 
satisfactory manner. His executive ability 
and his capacity for making and holding 
friends, made his service of especial value, 
and his death leaves a vacancy it will be diffi- 
cult to fill. Personally I mourn the loss of a 
frank and disinterested advisor, and a warm, 
sincere friend. 


JEANNOT HOSTMANN 

In the death of Thomas F. Main, pharmacy 
as a whole and the College of Pharmacy of the 
City of New York in particular loses an earnest 
and enthusiastic worker 

Immediately after graduating in 1871 he 
assisted in the organization of the Alumni 
Association in which he held many offices and 
of which he had been Honorary President since 
1917. Since 1897 he had been Secretary of 
the College. Ever kind, courteous and patient, 


he readily made friends. His sudden death 
will be a great shock to the many who met 
him at the annual meetings of the A. Ph. A., 
few of which he missed in many years. 

His taking away leaves a vacancy. ‘Those 
who knew him will mourn their loss and will 
feel that a true friend and a sincere and earnest 
worker for all that he thought good for his 
chosen profession has gone to his rest. 


J. LEON LASCOFF. 


It was with profound sorrow that I learned 
of the death of our beloved friend and col- 
league, Mr. Thos. F. Main, who was known 
to me for the past twenty-two years. Mr. 
Main was noted for his genial good nature and 
courteous treatment of others. Through his 
unfailing integrity and thoughtfulness he 
was respected and loved by many who were 
connected with the pharmaceutical profession; 
not only wholesalers and retailers, but also 
by the trustees, members of the faculty and 
the students of the Columbia University Col- 
lege of Pharmacy. 

Mr. Main was a graduate of the class of 
1871 and afterward associated with the in- 
stitution as trustee, vice-president and secre- 
tary, for many years. His interest in the 
college carried him further than its business 
affairs. The members of the A. Ph. A., the 
College, as well as of many other local and 
national pharmaceutical organizations lost in 
him a good and loyal friend. 


H. M. WHELPLEY. 

The news of the death of Thomas F. Main 
comes as a distinct shock. I have known him 
intimately since our trip to the San Francisco 
meeting of the A. Ph. A. in 1889. We came 
home by the way of Yellowstone Park and 
were together for a week in that interesting 
part of the world. During all of these years, 
I cannot recall a single time that Mr. Main 
complained of poor health. In fact, he was a 
man who never seemed to complain about any- 
thing. He was, however, alert in watching 
the interests of the drug trade and never hesi- 
tated in giving his time and energy in a very 
unusual manner. I always looked upon Mr. 
Main as one who took a very unbiased view 
of important questions. He studied questions 
from the standpoint of the manufacturer, 
the jobber, the retailer and the consumer. He 
was a particularly good friend of the A. Ph. A., 
and among those who years ago advocated 


making this Association the great clearing 
house for pharmaceutical interests 
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GEORGE M. BERINGER. 

The decease of Thomas F. 
another prominent member of the American 
He was a typical 


Main removes 


Pharmaceutical Association. 
representative of one of the classes of the com- 
posite membership of the Association. He 
represented the active, energetic business man 
whose viewpoint and experience enabled him 
to grasp quickly many of the problems con- 
fronting pharmacy, and his opinions on many 
of these were of great value to the pharma- 
ceutical interests. 

He was a very lovable gentleman, always 
kind and polite yet frank and forceful. He 
usually attended the meetings of the New Jersey 
Pharmaceutical Association, and the mem- 
bers greatly prized his friendship and appre- 
ciated his opinions and kindly advice. The 
same can be said of the meetings of the A. Ph. 
A. and here a larger circle will lament his 
decease and miss the active and genial com- 
panionship of this esteemed friend. 

JOSEPH L. LEMBERGER. 

The news of the death of our fellow member, 
Thomas Francis Main, came very unex- 
pectedly; if he was ill for any time we did not 
know it. Our sympathy and feeling for him 
would have claimed fraternal attention, for he 
was the embodiment of the spirit of Brotherly 
Love. We will ever remember his 
nature, which gave expression by his hearty, 
rordial hand grip and pleasing smile. We 
surely will miss him at our annual meetings, 
as he was a faithful attendant and an in- 
fluential member, belonging to that efficient 
coterie, always willing to help along the best 
interests of the Association. Many pleasant 
memories of our dear friend come as we think 
of the annual greetings for over two score years. 

BOWER THOMAS WHITEHEAD. 

Professor B. T. Whitehead, of the South 
Dakota State College, at Brookings, died at 
his home April 1, following an illness of several 
weeks. 

The deceased is survived by his wife, a 
daughter, Lindel, who is attending high school 
and a son, Lindsey W., Professor of Highway 
Engineering at Pennsylvania State College. 
Professor Whitehead was an alumnus of 
State College, graduating in the class of 1895 
with the degree of Ph.G. In 1896 he received 
the degree of Ph.C. from Northwestern Univer- 
sity, in the year following the degree of B.S. 
was conferred by his alma mater and in 1901 they 
also honored him with the degree of M.Sc. 


genial 
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In 1895 he appointed instructor in 
pharmacy, becoming professor of pharmacy 


The esteem 


was 


at the opening of the next term. 
in which Professor Whitehead was held by the 
student body is attested by the fact that he was 
elected ‘“‘father’’ to college classes five different 
times. The American 
Pharmaceutical Association in 1908. 


deceased joined the 


GEORGE A. FERGUSON. 

George A. Ferguson, Ph.D., formerly pro- 
fessor of chemistry in the New York College 
of Pharmacy, died March 27th, at his home, 
303 Stuyvesant Avenue, Brooklyn, where also 
he was born, in 1868. He graduated from 
Columbia University in 18go. 

Professor Ferguson who was well known in 
bacteriological research, was for several vears 
head of the Ferguson laboratories in New York 





GEORGE A. FERGUSON. 


and at Blue Point, L. I. In 1893 he served 
as Examiner of Medical Supplies for the U. 
S. Department of the Interior, and was also 
chemist to the New York Board of Pharmacy. 

Professor Ferguson was a member of the 
American Chemical Society, the Society of 
Chemical Industry, the New York State 
Pharmaceutical Association, and the University 
Club. He joined the American Pharmaceutical 
Association in 1905. 
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SOCIETIES AND COLLEGES. 


N. W. D. A. URGED TO OPPOSE RE-IM- 
POSITION OF ‘1898 STAMP 
TAXES.” 

F. E. Holliday, secretary of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association, in a bulletin 
notice to members just issued, says that 
prompt action is mecessary to prevent the 
re-imposition of objectionable stamp taxes 
on medicines, toilet articles, etc., and urges 
members to take this matter up immediately 
with their Senators and Representatives, pro- 
testing vigorously against the imposition of any 
unnecessary burdens. It has been intimated, 
in reports from Washington, that the Ways and 
Means Committee is disposed to adopt Schedule 
B of the so-called Emergency War Revenue 
act of 1898 in its entirety. Mr. Holliday 
points out that an increase in the tax on all 
forms of distilled spirits, including grain al- 
cohol, is being considered, and that no ar- 
rangement will be made for any form of re- 
duced tax rate or rebate on alcohol used in the 
manufacture of non-beverage preparations, 
such as medicines, flavoring extracts, per- 
fumery, etc. 


THE MANUFACTURING PERFUMERS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 

The Twenty-third Annual Meeting of the 
Manufacturing Perfumers’ Association of the 
United States, held in the Hotel Biltmore, 
New York City, April 10-12, was, according 
to the American Perfumer, the most notable 
and successful in the history of the organiza- 
tion. Matters of grave importance were dis- 
cussed and acted upon, the war coming in for 
its share of attention. The association op- 
posed the re-adoption of the Stamp Tax, 
approved universal military service, pledged 
its loyalty to the American Government, 
and made a handsome contribution to the fund 
being raised by W. G. Ungerer to furnish and 
equip an ambulance for use for one year on the 
firing line in France. This fund, to which 
contributions are still being received, had 
reached $1,600 at last accounts, and perfumers 

and others were still sending in donations. 

The papers read were interesting, timely and 
of positive value to the members. The en- 
tertainment features were ample and _ thor- 
oughly enjoyable. 

The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Adolph M. Spiehler, Rochester, N. Y.; 


First Vice-President, George Hall, Boston; 
Second Vice-President, G. A. Pfeiffer, New 
York; Secretary, Walter Mueller, New York; 
Treasurer, A. B. Calisher, New York; Ex- 
ecutive Board, 1920, W. A. Bradley, New York; 
Howard Goodrich, Omaha; 1919, Gilbert 
Colgate, New York; P. E. Page, Brooklyn; 
1918, D. H. McConnell, New York; Vincent 
B. Thomas, New York; George F. Merrill, 
Chicago. S.S. West, of Cleveland, and James 
E. Davis, of Detroit, were elected honorary 
members of the association. 


IOWA PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


The Iowa Legislature has just passed a pre- 
requisite bill for pharmacy by large majorities 
in both the House and the Senate. 

The Iowa State Pharmaceutical Association 
held a mid-year convention at Des Moines in 
February, at which time, after the matter 
had been ably presented by Professor E. L. 
Newcomb, of Minneapolis, and George Judisch 
of Ames, the Association by unanimous vote 
approved of a prerequisite requirement in 
pharmacy. The executive committee of the 
State Association and the secretary of the 
State Association, Al Falkenhainer, together 
with the State Board of Pharmacy, immediately 
had a bill drafted after the general plan of the 
proposed Minnesota bill and the work of the 
committee is reflected in the final vote, which 
was 38 to 8 in the Senate, and 76 to 12 in the 
House. 

It is generally conceded that the passage 
of this prerequisite bill is the greatest piece of 
legislation for Iowa pharmacy as a profession 
since the passage of the original pharmacy act 
in 1880. 


NORTH CAROLINA PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The next meeting of the North Carolina 
Pharmaceutical Association will be held in 
Asheville June 19, 20, 21, 1917. President 
E. G. Birdsong, of Raleigh, will preside. 

Although Asheville was selected as the next 
place of meeting by the members of the Asso- 
ciation when they were in session at Wrights- 
ville last summer, still the date was left to 
the discretion of the Executive Committee. 
This Committee recently decided that the 
above date was most suitable since no other 
convention will be meeting there at the same 
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time and because the middle of June is a favor- 
ite time for going to the mountains. 

Mr. C. A. Raysor, of Asheville, will act as 
local secretary for the meeting. He will have 
the active coédperation and support of the other 
local druggists in making the coming meeting 
a pleasant and profitable one to the visiting 
pharmacists. 

The Battery Park Hotel will be the official 
headquarters for the Association delegates. 

J. G. Bearp, Secretary. 


PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The thirty-eighth annual meeting of Texas 
Association will be held in San Antonio, the 
“City of the Alamo,’’ May 15, 16 and 17. 
The local committee is making every effort 
to provide ample entertainment and in this 
they are assisted by the Drug Travelers. 

A large number of new members have been 
enrolled and this would indicate that the con- 
vention in San Antonio will be well attended 
and of great interest. 

Two interesting features of the meeting are 
addresses by men from National 
The program of the first day provides for 
an address by E. G. Eberle, Editor of the 
JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION. On the second day, the meeting 
will be addressed by Hugh Craig, Editor of the 


N.A.R. D. Journal. 


TEXAS 


bodies. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA COLLEGE 
OF PHARMACY. 

A testimonial dinner was given to Dean 
Wulling of the College of Pharmacy, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, on Friday evening, May 
4, 1917, at 7.30 o’clock, at the Elk’s Club, 
Minneapolis, to celebrate the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his advent to Northwestern 
pharmacy and to recognize the honor of his 
election to the Presidency of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association. 

The officers of the Northwestern 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association, 


Branch 
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under whose auspices the dinner was given, ex- 
tended a most cordial invitation to all the 
pharmacists of the Northwest and their ladies 
to come and by their presence show their 
appreciation of what this big man in pharmacy 
has done for the profession in this part of the 
country. 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF PHARMACY. 

The W. B. Day ‘Testimonial Dinner” will 
be held June 6, commemorating the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of Professor Day’s gradua- 
tion, and also his association with the Chicago 
College of Pharmacy. Notice of this was given 
in the March issue of the JOURNAL, p. 332. 
The arrangements are in charge of the Alumni 
Association. 


MASSACHUSETTS COLLEGE OF PHAR- 
MACY. 

The Alumni Association of the Massa- 
chusetts College of Pharmacy held a special 
meeting on April 18th, at which upon the 
suggestion of the President, Dr. H. H. Smith, 
it was decided to omit the annual banquet 
to the graduating class and to utilize the money 
usually so expended in establishing a fund for 
the relief of those students and alumni who 
may serve in the defense of the country. A 
committee was appointed to obtain contri- 
butions to increase the fund and to have 
charge of its disbursement. 


ST. LOUIS COLLEGE OF PHARMACY. 

The forty-third annual commencement ex 
ercises of the St. Louis College of Pharmacy 
will be held the evening of May 16, at the 
Sheldon Memorial. Dr. George T. Moore, 
director of the Missouri Botanical Garden, 
will give the valedictory on behalf of the 
faculty. The usual banquet will occur the 
night previous. The committee having the 
affairs in charge consists of H. M. Whelpley, 


Theodore F. Hagenow, H. O. A. Huegel, 
W. C. Bolm, Ambrose Mueller and L. A. 
Seitz. 


NEW OFFICERS OF ALUMNI ASSOCIATION, PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE OF 
PHARMACY 
The Alumni Association of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy has reported the following 


list of officers for the year 1917-1918: 


President, John K. Thum, ’96; First Vice-President, 


William H. Gano, ’84; Second Vice-President, John N. G. Long, ’87; Recording Secretary, Joseph 
W. England, ’83; Treasurer, C. Carroll Meyer, ’73; Corresponding Secretary, Robert P. Fischelis, 


"st. 


Board of Directors for three years: Dr. Mitchell Bernstein, 


’o9; J. Frank Strawinski, 


798; Dr. P. Samuel Stout, ’99; Elmer H. Hessler, '12; Mortimer M. Smith, ’13; Dr. Paul S. Pit- 
tenger, ’09; Herbert G. Lilly, ’09; Brua C. Goodhart, ’07. 
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CHANGES OF ADDRESS. 


All changes of address of members should be sent to the General Secretary promptly. 
The Association will not be responsible for non-delivery of the Annual Volume or Year 
Book, or of the JourNaL unless notice of the change of address is received before shipment or 


mailing. 


Both the old and the new address should be given thus: 


HENRY MILTON, 


From 2342 Albion Place, St. Louis, Mo. 
To 278 Dartmouth St., Boston, Mass. 


Titles or degrees to be used in publications or in the official records should be given, and 


names should be plainly written, or typewritten. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESSES SINCE MARCH 18, I917. 


ALLARD, H. J., 

From 354 W. 18th St., New York, N. Y. 

To Technology Chambers, Boston, Mass. 
Binz, E. G., 

From 811 W. 32nd St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

To 732 Ceres Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Prior, T., 

From 282 San Jose Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 

To 19th & Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Cusantas, C. D., 
From 120 Logan St., Denver, Colo. 
To 1701 Lawrence St., Denver, Colo. 


Dunphy, R. M., 
From U.S. S. Castine, N. Y., N. Y. 
To U.S. S. Castine, Vera Cruz, Mexico. 


Paris, J. E., 
From 108 Pruett St., Paragould, Ark. 
To 112 N. Pruett St., Paragould, Ark. 


Secorp, GEo. L., 
From Central States Coll. of Pharm., 
Loyala Ave. & Sheridan St., Chicago, II. 
To 74 E. 12th St., Chicago, IIl. 
Morris, Max, 
From 656 Cherry St., Macon, Ga. 
To 406 3rd St., Macon, Ga. 
WooyENAKA, K., 
From 564 W. 173d St., N. Y., N. Y. 
To 210 Harajuku, Sendagaya-Cho, Tokio, 
Japan. 


TYLER, Ear E., 
From 116 W. 7oth St., New York, N. Y. 
To 70 W. 68th St., New York, N. Y. 
BENFIELD, C. W., 
From E. 55th St. and Payne Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
To 6924 Lexington, Cleveland, Ohio. 
CHASE, WALTER M., 
From National Apts., 931 
Detroit, Mich. 
To Editorial Dept., Parke, Davis & Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 
JOERGENSEN, G. J. C. Sopuus, 
From Commercial St., Skagit Co., LaConner, 
Wash. 
To Front St., Skagit Co., LaConner, Wash. 
Rupp, W. F., 
From 120 Corvardin Ave., Richmond, Va. 
To 1716 Grove Ave., Richmond, Va. 
BELSON, M. E., 
From Rosebud, Texas. 
To Travis, Texas. 


Jefferson E., 


BROWN, FRANK S., 

From Telford, Tenn. 

To State & Fifth Sts., Bristol, Tenn. 
Eaton, E. O., 

From Bluffton, Ohio. 

To 11 Winan, East Orange, N. J. 
PExTON, F. S., 

From 1006 Sixth St., Harlan, Iowa. 

To Irwin, Iowa. 


UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 


List of Changes of Duties and Stations of 
Commissioned and Other Officers of the United 
States Public Health Service for the seven 
days ended April 4, 1917. 

Phar. W. F. Macdowell. 
leave of absence from Feb. 11, 1917, on account 
Granted leave of absence without 
March 24, 1017. 


Granted 30 days’ 


of sickness. 
pay to August 31, 1917. 


Phar. E. J. Thurston. 
leave of absence from April 1, 
months’ leave of absence without pay from 
March 24, 1917. 


Granted 30 days’ 
1917, and 5 


May 1, 1917. 
Par. j. ¥: 
leave of absence, March 26, 1917. 
March 25, 1917. 


Lagrange. Granted 1 day’s 


Phar. H. Megaw. Granted 4 days’ leave of 








| 
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absence from April 2, 1917, under paragraph 
214, Service regulations. March 31, 1917. 
Sanitary Engineer W. G. Stormquist. Pro- 
ceed to Cheyenne, Wyoming, for duty in 
sanitary surveys of villages and cities in the 
State of Wyoming. March 30, 1917. 


BOARDS CONVENED. 


Board of medical officers convened at the 
Marine Hospital, Pittsburgh, Pa., for the 
examination of Pharmacist W. G. Beucler, 
to determine his fitness for promotion to the 
grade of Pharmacist of the second class. 

Detail for the Board: 

Surg. J. W. Schereschewsky, Chairman. 
Acting Asst. Surg. M. S. Redmond, 
Recorder. 
March 28, 1917. 
OFFICIAL: 
RUPERT BLUE, 
Surgeon-General. 


List of changes of station during March, 
1917, in the case sof Sergeants First Class and 
Sergeants, Medical Department. 


SERGEANTS, FIRST CLASS. 


Nasib K. Maluf, from Southern Department 
to Ft. Banks. 

Max Weinberg, from Ft. Banks to Army 
Medical School. 

Matthew K. Hansen, from Columbus Bar- 
racks to Ft. Thomas. 

Christopher Killikelly, from Southern De- 
partment to Ft. Oglethorpe. 

Alexander T. McPherson, from Southern 
Department to Ft. Totten. 

Chester B. Leedom, from Ft. Totten to Army 
Medical School. 

SERGEANTS. 

George H. Parker, from Ft. McDowell to the 
Philippines Department. 

Edwin R. Arndt, from Southern Department 
to Ft. Thomas. 

Robert L. LeRoy, from Columbus Barrack 
to Ft. Thomas. 

John Haaies, from Southern Department to 
Aviation School, Essington, Pa. 

Joseph F. Myer, from Reno Remount Depot 
to Ft. Leavenworth. 

John R. Gittings, from ‘‘Transport Dix’’ to 
Letterman General Hospital. 





BOOK NOTICES 


The Principles of Pharmacy. By Henry V. 
Arny, Ph.G., Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 
in the College of Pharmacy, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Member of the Committee of Revision 
of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia. Second Edition, 
Revised and Entirely Reset. Octavo of 1056 
pages with 267 illustrations, Philadelphia and 
London: W. B. Saunders Company, 1917. 
Cloth, $5.50 net. W. B. Saunders Company, 
Philadelphia, London. 

The individuality of Professor Arny has 
surely found expression in his latest con- 
tribution to the pharmaceutical world under 
the title of ‘Principles of Pharmacy.’’ That 
pharmacy has profited much by its advent will 
be most gladly granted by those fortunate 
enough to have access to it. Professor Arny’s 
knowledge of theoretical and practical phar- 
macy has been and is to-day conceded by all in 
position to judge, and this same knowledge is 
passed on to others in most acceptable form 
in his book. 

The text is necessarily divided in a general 
way into two sections, the first being devoted 
to the treatment of theoretical pharmacy and 
the second to a commentary on the U. S. P. 
and the N. F. To each subject under treat- 


AND REVIEWS. 


ment he gives his own individual touch in such 
a way as to serve to the reader, whether or not 
a student, as a stimulus toward further re- 
search. The means to this extended study is 
definitely pointed out by the bibliography 
that is so prominent a feature throughout the 
work. The art displayed in tersely placing 
the subject before the reader and deftly 
touching it with a few color spots shows a 
power that few pharmaceutical writers possess. 

Another noticeable feature is its broadness 
and adaptability for use by pharmacists in all 
sections of the country. Furthermore there 
are shown possibilities of constructive work 
in doing for oneself what it has become a 
common habit to delegate to some outside 
source. An illustration in point is the treat- 
ment of one substance by another to form the 
salt of the substance. ‘This is especially valu- 
able, inasmuch as the working formulae are 
fast disappearing from our pharmacopoeias. 
Unless the reader has fortunately acquired a 
college education he may have very hazy 
ideas as to what method to adopt to produce 
what is in many cases a very simple sub- 
stance. 

The typographical arrangement of the book 
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is most attractive and is essentially clear. 
Part One (ten chapters) covers Pharmaceutic 
Operations and Appliances dealing with them 
from the physical standpoint. The considera- 
tion of the Pharmacopoeia and other books and 
the chapter on Metrology have much to be 
commended. In the last chapter in Part One 
it is to be regretted that the subject is not 
elaborated more fully. 

Part Two covers Galenic Pharmaceutic 
Preparations for eleven chapters. The tabu- 
lated groups of official pharmaceuticals is 
especially commended to students as being a 
good foundation on which to build. The dis- 
cussion of preparations where chemical re- 
actions take place is properly transferred to 
Part Three as a matter of convenience. The 
tables of the classified preparations in the 
National Formulary will prove of value to the 
student and busy pharmacist. 

Parts Three and Four, treating of Organic 
and Inorganic Chemistry from a pharmaceuti- 
cal standpoint, remind one of the general 
atmosphere of that most excellent text-book 
under the title of ‘“‘Attfield’s Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry,’ with the added advantage of the 
recent and more modern view of chemistry. 

Pharmaceutical Tests are covered in Part 
Five. It follows the usual qualitative and 
quantitative tests with an especially valuable 
feature introducing tables wherein the subject 
under discussion is found, first as an ingredient 
and second as an impurity. In Part Six on 
Dispensing Prescriptions, it is to be regretted 
that fuller treatment, especially upon Incom- 
patibilities, is not afforded. Part Seven on 
Laboratory Exercises lacks much because of 
the abbreviation of subjects which the author 
sees fit to make. That which is given is of 
such excellent character that one regrets the 
more that further exercises could not have been 
added. 

Closer study will undoubtedly lead one to 
appreciate more fully this most excellent work 
on pharmacy. It is a sign of encouragement 
when such a book appears for guidance in the 
profession and the author is to be congratu- 
lated upon his efforts in this direction. 

Evie H. LAPIERRE. 


Annual Reprint of Reports of the Council 
on Pharmacy and Chemistry for 1916, American 
Medical Association. The volume contains 


the report of the Council on Pharmacy and 
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Chemistry, which have been adopted and 
authorized for publication during 1916. 

New and Nonofficial Remedies, 1917.— 
Pharmacists who keep abreast of the times, 
look forward to this annual volume as a con- 
venient and helpful reference. In the present 
edition the articles which stand accepted by 
the Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry of 
the American Medical Association are listed. 
The descriptions of these accepted products 
are either based on investigations made by or 
under the direction of the Council or on evi- 
dence or information supplied by the manu- 
facturers. As pharmacists are acquainted 
with this work, which they should have for 
reference, especially at the prescription counter, 
it is only necessary to say that the present 
edition has nearly 400 pages. The descriptions 
of the articles are complete and given in con- 
cise statements, so that a volume of authentic 
information is contained and just the kind 
which is needed in a reference book; it is safe 
to say that no other book presents the matter 
contained so conveniently arranged for the 
pharmacist. 

Both this publication and the one mentioned 
preceding may be obtained from the Journal 
of the American Medical Association, Chicago, 
Til. 


Hygienic Laboratory—Bulletin No. 107, July, 
1916, Treasury Department, United States 
Public Health Service. 


Changes in the Pharmacopoeia and the 
National Formulary.—A digest of the changes 
and requirements included in the Pharma- 
copoeia of the United States (ninth decennial 
revision) and in the National Formulary 
(fourth edition), with references to the titles 
not continued from the preceding editions. 
By Martin I. Wilbert. 

Up to the present time 10 volumes of the 
Digest of Comments have been issued, and 
mention has heretofore been made of these 
valuable contributions. The present volume, 
like the preceding, shows careful compilation. 
We are reminded in giving notice that this 
is the last issue to which the name of our late 
co-worker, Martin I. Wilbert, is attached. 


Proceedings of the Seventeenth Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Conference of Pharma- 
ceutical Faculties, held in Philadelphia, Pa., 
August 31-September 2, 1916. 
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JOURNAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Subscriptions: Annual subscriptions in ad- 
vance, including postage: United States and 
Mexico, $4.00; Canada, $4.35; foreign coun- 
tries, $4.50. Single copies, 35 cents. Re- 
mittances should be made payable to Trea- 
surer H. M. Whelpley, but mailed to JouRNAL 
OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSO- 
CIATION, Easton, Pa., or 253 Bourse Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Under the rules of the 
Post Office the JouRNAL can be regularly 
mailed only to bona-fide paid subscribers. 

Requests for Back and Missing Numbers: 
Requests for back and missing numbers 
should be sent to the Editor. Claims will 
not be allowed if sufficient notice has not 
been given of change of address, and in no 
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